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Education for Cooperative Living 


L. THOMAS HOPKINS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


VERYWHERE the peoples of the 
d_sworld are struggling to improve 
the quality of their living. They want 
better food, shelter, clothing. They 
want more of the products of tech- 
nology that contribute to physical 
well-being, to ease and comfort in 
meeting the common needs of daily 
existence. But these are not enough. In- 
dividuals want freedom of movement, 
thought, belief, action for themselves, 
and equal rights for others. Groups of 
peoples, whether designated as cultures, 
nations, or communities, want the op- 
portunity to select their own socially 
organized structure of behavior free 
from regimentation in service to ob- 
jectives not their own. They want to 
develop an inner peace, security, unity, 
and to express these positively and cre- 
atively in enriching all aspects of daily 
living. Above all they are hopeful that 
such higher quality of living can be 


provided for everyone in the near fu- 
ture more successfully than it has ever 
been in the past. And they are becom- 
ing emotionally and intellectually com- 
mitted to the belief that the traditional 
process of human relationship among 
culture groups and among individuals 
within such groups cannot produce the 
new life in the new world. So they are 
moving toward new ways of solving 
the common problems which concern 
them as groups and as individuals. They 
describe this new process as cooperative 
feeling, thinking, acting, living. And 
they believe that education must be re- 
directed toward these newer coopera- 
tive goals. 

The dominant behavior patterns of 
traditional culture groups have been 
and are now non-cooperative and com- 
petitive both within themselves and in 
their relations with outside groups. 
They operate on the theory that a few 
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persons within a culture are superior to 
others by some established right—di- 
vine, hereditary, status—which gives 
them authority over the lives of the 
masses of the people who compose such 
cultures. They also hold that some cul- 
ture groups are superior to others, 
which should be controlled by them. 
Such inner conviction of superiority 
has been translated into action de- 
scribed by such words as control, 
domination, compulsion, power politics, 
imperialism. Eventually this leads to 
frustration, revolt, war, and compro- 
mise sometimes known as a_ peace 
treaty, which may be only a stalemate 
or an overthrow of the established au- 
thority by a new power group. For a 
time relative peace prevails while each 
side is secretly or openly building new 
weapons for a new attack. Such 
weapons may be battleships or atomic 
bombs, propaganda or publicity curbs, 
iron curtains or restrictions on the 
movements of people, control of edu- 
cation or limitations on the selection of 
the culture to be taught to children. 
Such patterns of behavior are the basic 
controls in the so-called Western civil- 
ization which some groups want to 
preserve. But the people can see or feel 
little hope for a better future in con- 
tinuing such methods of solving the 
problems of social living. They are 
turning toward cooperative effort as 
offering more fruitful possibilities for 
achieving more wholesome action. 
Cooperative living is a higher or 
more mature form of feeling, thinking, 
acting than the peoples of the world 
have yet produced except in isolated 
instances for short periods of time. 


When culture groups settle their in- 
ternal or external differences by re- 
volt, rebellion, war, strikes, lockouts, 
isolation, or passive resistance they are 
operating on about the same level of 
behavior as a group of six-year-olds 
who settle their problems in fist fights, 
The reasons why children resort to 
physical combat rather than to co- 
operative judgment to guide their be- 
haviors are fairly well known. Some 
parents are naive enough to believe that 
girls with habitual temper tantrums or 
boys with a history of bullying tactics 
will grow into thoughtful, socially ad- 
justed adults. But the evidence indicates 
that they will in later years merely use 
more subtle and refined methods of the 
temper tantrum or bullying techniques, 
sometimes mistaken by others as at- 
tempts at cooperative action. The rea- 
sons why culture groups have settled 
their differences in the past by various 
forms of power controls are also well 
known. To settle present and future 
differences by refinements of these old 
power controls shows no fundamental 
progress toward cooperative living. 
Any such methods will result in 
merely another lull before a still more 
violent storm. 

The task of raising the level of cul- 
tures from compulsive to cooperative 
action is obviously an enormous one, 
and adequate discussion of it here 1s 
out of the question. Some limitations 
are necessary. The writer proposes, 
therefore, to consider only two aspects: 
(1) some general educational problems 
involved in cooperative living, and (2) 
what the schools can do to meet these 
problems more effectively. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS IN 
COOPERATIVE LIVING 


The basic educational problem in 
cooperative living is how to develop 
more mature people. Immature and 
maladjusted people rarely cooperate 
with others. They lack inner security. 
They do not get along well with peo- 
ple. They tend to withdraw from the 
realities of daily living into the un- 
realities of a fanciful world of their 
own. They feel keenly their inability 
to meet squarely the problems of life, 
face to face with others, on a rational 
basis. On the other hand, mature peo- 
ple have emotional stability. Their 
inner psychological selves are stable, 
organized, unified. They like and re- 
spect people. They can meet many 
new kinds of social problems with ease 
and confidence. They have developed 
both the emotional drives and the work- 
ing techniques for functional intelli- 
gence. A generous proportion of their 
actions are of the emergent rather than 
the established cultural pattern type. 
Inwardly they believe that the peo- 
ples of the world can, by cooperative 
intelligence, develop a better world in 
the future for everyone than any which 
has existed in the past. And they are 
not afraid of using the basic coopera- 
tive techniques to achieve this end. 
The need for more mature people is 
greater now than ever before in the 
history of the world. The time in which 
to dev elop them is limited. Better ways 
of educating more people to higher 
levels of maturity more rapidly must 
promptly be found. 

A second great problem in coopera- 


tive living is how to help adults recog- 
nize that developing more mature peo- 
ple is to a large extent a matter of im- 
proving the quality of education of 
children and youth. The old control 
behaviors are too well established in 
the lives of adults to expect early and 
effective emergence into cooperative 
action. One has only to study the be- 
havior of pressure groups in this coun- 
try to see how difficult is the problem 
of re-education. To rest the hope for 
cooperative action upon what can be 
done with the present generation of 
adults would be to lose the case at the 
outset. The best that can be expected 
is that they will be able to keep the 
world from chaos until a new genera- 
tion, educated in cooperative action, 
can be reared. The present behavior of 
adults is an outgrowth of basic pat- 
terns of human relations laid down in 
the early years of life. Their value and 
attitude systems are too well integrated 
with organic tissue. Their fluid zone 
of behavioral responses is too narrow. 
They should have a greater margin of 
emergent possibilities; for cooperative 
action is a modifiable process, not an 
automatized response. It should be es- 
tablished as a value—attitude system in 
childhood to become effective as a di- 
rection for behavior in adulthood. Thus 
the attainment of a mature cooperative 
adulthood means the development of a 
basic cooperative personality structure 
in childhood. For it is “generally ac- 
cepted that the first few years of the 
individual’s life are crucial for the es- 
tablishment of the highly generalized 
value—attitude systems which form the, 
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deeper levels of personality content.”* 

A third great problem in cooperative 
living is how to help adults see that 
they must release the schools from the 
old cultural controls which have pro- 
duced the children and adults who ex- 
tended and enriched the competitive 
behaviors of the past. The schools of 
America have always stood for the 
teaching of fixed responses devoid of 
emotional content. This ensures adult 
control, transmits the culture un- 
changed, produces a conforming per- 
sonality, and prevents the development 
of social intelligence. Such a viewpoint 
fails to consider two major facts: (1) 
The more specific a response the easier 
it is extinguished, for it is evoked by 
only a small number of life situations. 
(2) No learning is ever devoid of emo- 
tional content. The inner emotional re- 
sponse to the fixed teaching becomes 
the psychological state which always 
regulates the behavior toward the fixed 
thing which is taught. Neglect of these 
two facts accounts for much of the low 
quality learning of the subject matter 
which the school teaches. The re- 
sponses are too specific and the inner 
emotional tone is too unfavorable. But 
such demands have had profound in- 
fluence upon both personality and co- 
operative relationships. Every experi- 
ence affects personality. Such fixed 
controls tend to frustrate and dis- 
integrate personality rather than unify 
and integrate it. Thus they keep in- 
dividuals immature, causing them to 
accept competitive rather than co- 
operative action. Consequently, co- 


1 Ralph Linton, The Cultural Background of 
Personality, p. 141. New York: Appleton-Cen- 


tury, 1945. 
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operative learning cannot be success- 
fully superimposed upon the old 
school curriculum. It cannot be either 
an added subject or a method of teach- 
ing the prescribed subject matter of old 
subjects. It must replace the old school 
controls, and adults must give approval 
and security to those educators who are 
ready to make the necessary curricu- 
lum changes to rear cooperative chil- 
dren. 

These three problems of cooperative 
living are interrelated. More mature 
adults cannot be developed by the old 
educational controls on children. Yet 
schools find great difficulty in im- 
proving the program for children when 
the public judges results primarily on 
the basis of the old fixed responses. 
Rather than release such control so 
that cooperative education may be de- 
veloped, many adults who fear change 
are advocating. requirement of even 
more fixed responses in the education 
of children and youth. Their proposals 
are disguised under the names of char- 
acter education, general education, dis- 
cipline, moral judgment, democratic 
living, and the like. Such adults meet 
their own inner insecurity by pushing 
the education of children more to the 
established end of the personality scale, 
thereby narrowing even the small mar- 
gin of fluid response which children 
and youth now enjoy. Those secure 
adults who can face the future realisti- 
cally must unite to give education a 
more intelligent direction. And the 
time is short. For an educational gen- 
eration is only eight to twelve years. 
Any delay means that present children 
will become the traditional adults, and 
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the hope for a better future through 
them is thereby lost. Both the laymen 
and the educators must act promptly. 


SCHOOLS FOR COOPERATIVE 
LIVING 


The greatest contribution that the 
schools can make to cooperative living 
is to become schools of cooperative 
living. Action, not words, is needed. 
Every classroom in every school in 
every community in every state should 
become a center where cooperative 
living at its best is exemplified. The 
quality should be so high that parents 
would go to learn how it is carried 
on, and businessmen and labor leaders 
would go to learn the process better 
in order to improve their own working 
relations. And this quality of coopera- 
tive living should be the educational 
continuity from the nursery school to 
the graduate institution. It should be 
so prevalent, so functional, so dynamic 
that it becomes the foundation of every 
human personality. This is not idealism, 
just practical common sense. If coop- 
erative living is desired, cooperative 
living is the way to achieve it. Any- 
thing short of that is mere verbalism. 
And the way to begin cooperative liv- 
ing is to begin it. There is no need for 
long preparation, new programs of 
study, new materials of instruction, 
new teacher-education institutions. The 
preparation is in the living, the pro- 
gram is developed in the cooperative 
process, the materials are selected, used, 
evaluated in relation to the improve- 
ment of such living. Teachers with 
sympathetic personalities, a wide mar- 
gin of emergent behavior, a belief in 


people, a workable knowledge of desir- 
able techniques of human relations, a 
good understanding of how children 
grow up in a culture are equipped to 
begin immediately. But many persons 
will want more specific suggestions. 
Therefore, the following basic prin- 
ciples are proposed. 

1. The school of cooperative living 
is concerned with human beings— 
adults and children. Every aspect of it 
operates with and through people. The 
purposes, program, organization, ad- 
ministration, materials are all selected 
and judged by their effect upon people. 
In the school this means, to a very large 
extent, by their effect upon the per- 
sonalities of children. Adults no longer 
exploit children to their own ends. 
They work with children to help them 
develop their own needs, purposes, 
goals; to enable them to make better 
decisions, arrive at sounder judgments, 
select more reasonable values. The 
school which demands that children 
meet adult needs in time, place, stand- 
ards, results shows little concern for 
the growth of children. It has more re- 
spect for subject matter in which the 
teaching results are defined. Thus the 
new human orientation is imperative. 

2. A school for cooperative living 
develops its curriculum cooperatively 
through children, teachers, parents, 
supervisors, principals, and others di- 
rectly concerned with the educational 
program. The purpose is to help chil- 
dren learn how to select, manage, solve 
their problems under the guidance of 
adults. Beginning with the simple prob- 
lems of childhood they grow into the 
management of the larger problem of 











later life. Through many and varied 
problems, children learn the coopera- 
tive process in all of its aspects. Not 
the pseudo type in which one child or 
a small group of children gain control 
of a situation and manipulate it for self- 
ish ends, but the real search, inquiry, 
deliberative action that come when 
group purposes are an outgrowth of 
group needs. This means a curriculum 
based upon the experiences of children, 
for it is only when working on their 
own needs that children learn genuine 
cooperative action. And so the whole 
basic subject structure of schools must 
be remade. 

3. The school for cooperative living 
operates through cooperative learning. 
This means a radical departure from 
existing practices. Present-day schools 
operate on theories of teaching. Among 
the chief characteristics common to all 
such theories are: (a) The teaching sit- 
uation is controlled by adults. The 
aims, the materials, the organization, 
the teaching aids, the standards, the 
criteria for success or failure are all 
selected and managed by adults. Chil- 
dren have little to say about the matter 
except in minor details in teaching aids 
and devices. They rarely participate in 
making major decisions. (b) Children 
work blindly toward adult aims, values, 
standards primarily because these sel- 
dom fall within their experiences. This 
blind effort also characterizes college 
students. Many volumes on psychol- 
ogy, or guidance, or how to study have 
been written for the latter. They are 
given advice on how to study a re- 
quired subject for which they see little 
value now or probable use in the fu- 
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ture. Yet they must pass it to the satis- 
faction of the professor in order to re- 
ceive credit. The child or the college 
student must work blindly when the 
goals of the teacher are carefully hid- 
den or cannot be understood and ac- 
cepted even if explained. (c) Another 
characteristic of most teaching is that 
adults expect children to reach fixed 
ends usually identified by correct an- 
swers. From the child in beginning read- 
ing who tells what the book says to the 
senior in a teachers college who takes 
a teachers’ examination, the emphasis is 
on fixed ends or truths controlled by 
someone else. Any variations from this 
pattern are mere diversions, for they 
give no credit toward high school grad- 
uation or for a college degree. (d) 
From the teaching they receive chil- 
dren are expected to take fragments of 
the experiences of others and put them 
together into a unified experience of 
their own, a process which is psycho- 
logically impossible. Fragments of ex- 
periences are never united into wholes 
any more than fragments of an apple 
can be put together to form a whole 
apple. The parts that give quality to 
experience are differentiated not sum- 
mated. Thus, in a teaching experience 
the learner is always trying to face the 
adult situation. He never really knows 
what this is, and might not accept it as 
valuable if he did. Consequently, he 
develops many behavior patterns for 
easing the pressure of the adult con- 
trols without really learning the re- 
sponses which he is being taught. Yet 
the inner emotional sentiments toward 
the external situation become the basic 
personality patterns. And the child is 
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considered to be cooperative when he 
does what he is told to do without too 
much outward show of his more im- 

rtant inner disturbances. 

Cooperative learning operates on a 
different set of principles from con- 
trolled teaching, only a few of which 
can be discussed. (a) It is based upon 
selection by the learners of those learn- 
ings which each will accept and incor- 
porate into his growing behavior. This 
includes managing all experiences and 
appraising critically all accepted learn- 
ings, collectively and individually. 
(b) It assumes that each individual 
will be free to assimilate creatively 
all learnings which he values enough to 
make a part of himself. Each person is 
free to modify what he takes in from 
the environment into educational food 
for his personal growth. Thus any re- 
sponse will become fixed only as a re- 
fined part of a larger area of fluid ex- 
perience. (c) It provides vast oppor- 
tunity for freedom in creative self- 
expression in many media. Creativeness 
gives the learner an opportunity to ex- 
ternalize what he is accepting. Many 
media give well-rounded contacts with 
the world in which he lives. Thus, each 
growing child sees himself both in 
what he expresses and in the equally 
free interaction of others with it. (d) 
Cooperative learning is based upon 
broad, deep social—moral action. Chil- 
dren learn how to make decisions in 
ever-widening social situations in 
which each individual feels equally 
bound to respect the rights and feelings 
of others. (e) It helps each individual, 


through daily living, to accept, under- 
stand, practice the process of func- 
tional thinking. Children learn how to 
find reasonable ways out of dilemmas. 
They see the relation between past de- 
cisions and present problems; they in- 
crease their use of human and natural 
resources; they refine the quality of 
their own meanings, values, attitudes. 
They acquire the “know-how” to at- 
tack new or unforeseen problems of 
living so as to achieve deliberative ac- 
tion. Thus, they learn how to face their 
own life situations with hope and con- 
fidence in their ability to improve be- 
havior through cooperative endeavor. 

Cooperative living in America and in 
the whole world can be achieved to re- 
place the less desirable forms of human 
relationships that have operated in and 
among cultures in the past. But be- 
havior is a means of satisfying needs. 
So the people must develop a profound 
need and a critically appraised belief 
that only cooperative responses will 
adequately satisfy it. While all institu- 
tions must eventually contribute to- 
ward cooperative living, those that 
have greatest contact with children 
can have the greatest influence, for the 
period from the cradle to adolescence is 
more important than the genes or the 
graduate school. And there are enough 
laymen and educators sensitive to the 
problem so that the redirection of edu- 
cational practices can begin immedi- 
ately. The children now in school must 
become the more mature adults who 
will make the better world of the 
future. 
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The New Education in Austria 


W. B. FEATHERSTONE* 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


gn new education in Austria is, 
in fact, the old education of pre- 
Nazi days with some modifications. 
The old education, however, was so 
different from what prevailed during 
the Nazi period that, while it is old in 
a historical sense, it is nevertheless 
new to present-day Austrian children 
and youth. 

What happened, essentially, in Aus- 
tria upon the collapse of the Nazi re- 
gime was that the authorities simply 
undertook to turn back the calendar to 
1938 and start again. There were three 
main reasons for this action. First, it 
was the general procedure being fol- 
lowed in all phases of Austrian life. In 
economics, in law, in public adminis- 
tration, and elsewhere the Nazi laws 
were simply being repealed or declared 
no longer in effect. This procedure of- 
ten resulted in confusion and uncer- 
tainty. It was not always clear what 
Austrian law, if any, became valid 
when a Nazi law was repealed. In order 
to prevent complete collapse and chaos 
in essential public services it was fre- 
quently necessary to retain certain 
parts of Nazi laws or to issue interim 


*The author was American Chairman of the 
Education Division, Allied Commission for 
Austria, from the beginning of the occupation 
until June, 1946. 


ministerial decrees. But the general 
idea was to get rid of the Nazi laws and 
to reinstate the old Austrian laws. 

In the second place, about the only 
persons available for manning the edu- 
cational system after the Nazi collapse 
were those who had been active in the 
pre-Nazi period. Some of these persons 
had, of course, been active during the 
Nazi period also, usually in very minor 
positions, but many others had been 
completely out of circulation—in en- 
tirely different fields of work if not in 
concentration camps. Most of these 
individuals just emerged and resumed 
their old jobs—in the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, in the universities, in provincial 
administrative posts, even in the secon- 
dary schools. The Nazis simply ran 
away; the Austrians who had originally 
been replaced by Nazis just as simply 
came back to their old jobs. It was 
quite natural, therefore, that they 
should try to pick up where they left 
off 

There was a third reason for trying 
to turn back the calendar. Those who 
occupied or re-occupied the key posi- 
tions, while recognizing that a com- 
plete elimination of all traces of Nazi 
influence and ideas was obviously 
called for, were convinced that the 
general educational scheme which pre- 
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vailed before 1938 was quite satisfac- 
tory. They felt that with minor modi- 
fications it could easily be adapted to 
present-day needs. 

The first or provisional Minister of 
Education was one of the leading Aus- 
trian communists. He is said to have 
sweated out the war in Moscow and 
to have returned to Vienna with the 
liberators. It struck some observers as 
strange, therefore, that nothing very 


revolutionary was undertaken in the. 


way of educational reform. The ex- 
planation is quite simple. Under the 
provisional government a minister, as 
such, had little real authority. Each 
ministry was, in fact, headed by a 
committee of three, one from each of 
the three political parties. If the min- 
ister Was a communist, his coadjutors 
were a socialist and a member of the 
V olkspartei, or conservative party. The 
key positions in the Ministry of Educa- 
tion—the headships of such sections as 
higher schools and universities and in- 
struction—were held by members of 
the socialist or conservative parties. 
These were the individuals responsible 
for the relatively limited reforms pro- 
posed by the provisional government. 
When the provisional government gave 
way to the permanent government, the 
Minister of Education was no longer 
one of the leading communists but one 
of the leading conservatives. 


GENERAL ORGANIZATION 


The general structural framework 
of the educational system remains 
much as it was before 1938. There are 
fewer types of schools, however, and a 
considerable variety of trade, industrial, 


and vocational schools formerly under 
other ministries has been brought un- 
der the Ministry of Education. The 
common school is still the Volksschule, 
or people’s school, with an eight-year 
course. In cities and larger towns the 
upper four years are separately organ- 
ized into a Hauptschule, which bears 
some slight resemblance to a small 
American junior high school. After 
leaving the Volksschule or the Haupt- 
schule, all pupils are supposed to at- 
tend a full-time or part-time trade, in- 
dustrial, or vocational school for two 
or three years, but only a small per- 
centage of younger youth actually do. 
For one thing, there are not enough 
such schools; for another, the school at- 
tendance laws are not very vigorously 
enforced. The Austrians have never 
taken law enforcement as seriously as 
have the Germans. 


THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


At about ten years of age and after 
four years in the Volksschule, a pupil 
may enter one of three types of Mittel- 
schule or secondary school—Gymma- 
sium, Realschule, or Realgymmasium. 
There are also two special types of 
secondary schools for girls, the Frauen- 
oberschule and the Mdadchengymna- 
sium, but such schools are few in num- 
ber and have small enrollments. All 
Mittelschule courses are eight years 
in length and prepare students for 
the schools of university grade. The 
principal differences among the three 
main types of Mittelschule are shown 
in the table below. 

The timetables shown here are sup- 
posed to go into effect throughout Aus- 
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TIMETABLES OF THE AUSTRIAN MITTELSCHULEN* 








Hours PER WEEK 




















Lower Division Upper Division 
SUBJECT : 4: iV V VI VII VIII 
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First modern language 

(English, French, 

ae ee i  ., ae ah ce ge s 8 ; 
Second Modern Language 

(French, Italian, 
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ae [££ £2 ..a 4 4 6 6 6 6 
SE Ds ke irk gent 3 3 5 5 6 6 
RS Gags Os eee i= I Ss 2: So. 2 we Se. Boe 2 SO a 
Geography.......... 2 2 . + 8 2 2.2 2 8 3% 2a 
Nature study. ....... 
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a ey. 7 —_ a 7eahs 3B ' 3 3 
ee f 3 f 2 2) Jj 2} | 
Mathematics......... ca-— £2 <8 -s 2,46. Ss SF go. -e | 2 
Applied geometry... . 2 2 2 2s 
Introductory philosophy : 2+ 2. 3 98 
pel ae a i a LS a oe aoe ole es oe 
Literature........... | | | ( | 
0 Ee . ££ 8 3 r rt r{(3 (se 3s 373 
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30 31 36 36 31 31 31 31 31 31 31 32 32 31 32 30 





G=Gymnasium Rg = Realgymnasium 


R = Realschule 


*The data presented in this table are taken from Verordnungsblatt fiir den Dienstbereich des 
Bundesministeriums ftir Unterricht, Jahrgang 1946, dritter Teil, Marz, 1946 Wien, Bundesminis- 


terium fiir Unterricht. 


tria at the beginning of the current 
school year. There will doubtless be 
many variations from the authorized 
programs, both because there are indi- 
vidual schools that cannot effect the 
transition from old to new programs so 
quickly and because there are other 
schools that do not like the authorized 
programs. The schools can, and will, do 
about as they please for some time. 


Here it may be remarked that pro- 
vincialism is no less acute in present- 
day Austria than it was under the first 
republic or indeed than it was under 
the emperors. The provinces are today 
able to defy the federal authorities and 
get away with it much more easily than 
they could before, because there are, 
in fact, four Austrias, not just one. It 
was never possible to generalize very 
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broadly about Austria. An Austrian is 
first a Viennese or a Karntner, and 
secondly an Austrian. 

During the school year 1945-46, en- 
rollment in all types of secondary 
schools was about ro per cent of the 
youth population of appropriate ages. 
This is an increase of 3 per cent over 
the average prewar enrollments and has 
caused a certain amount of alarm in 
Austrian educational circles. The Aus- 
trian authorities are certain that the 
Austrian economy cannot absorb such 
a large number of secondary school 
graduates. They are very fearful that 
if the current trend continues there will 
emerge great numbers of over-edu- 
cated, unemployed, rootless, malad- 
justed young people such as emerged 
during the late twenties and early 
thirties—ready and willing recruits for 
the Nazis. It has not yet penetrated into 
the Austrian mind that the solution lies 
in the development of a quite different 
sort of educational program for most 
youth. There is in Austria nothing re- 
motely resembling the modern Amer- 
ican high school or junior college. 


The Einheitschule 


Students of comparative education 
will recall that during the twenties 
quite a battle raged in Austrian educa- 
tional circles over the proposal to unify 
the lower divisions of the secondary 
schools, that is, to require all types of 
schools, no matter how differentiated 
in upper years, to offer exactly the same 
program during the first four years. 
The argument was that such a school— 
the Einheitschule—would offer better 
general education to all youth and 


make for easier transfer from one type 
of program to another in the later 
years. Bitterly resisted by the universi- 
ties and by a great many secondary 
school teachers, the idea was never 
realized. Now, however, it is being ad- 
vanced again; in fact, it is the official 
policy of the present Ministry of Edu- 
cation to develop such a school. Thus 
far, however, the plan has been realized 
only to a very limited extent and that 
chiefly in Vienna. The provincial 
school authorities are either rather luke- 
warm toward the idea, as in Lower 
Austria, or openly and actively hostile 
to it, as in the Tirol. 

A more far-reaching proposal, and 
one which has not yet been carried into 
effect on any extensive scale, is to make 
the program of the Hauptschule very 
similar to that of the lower divisions of 
the Mittelschule. The argument is 
that one cannot possibly determine, in 
most cases, whether a_ ten-year-old 
should or should not go to a secondary 
school. In many other cases pupils can- 
not afford the fees charged in the sec- 
ondary schools for a full eight years. 
As things stand, unless a pupil makes 
the change from Volksschule to Mittel- 
schule at age ten he has forever lost all 
opportunity to get a higher education. 
Therefore, the idea of the Einheitschule 
should be extended also, it is argued, 
to the Hauptschule, or upper four 
years of the common school, so that 
transfer from one type of school to an- 
other can be effected at any time be- 
tween the ages of ten and fourteen. 

To most Americans this will doubt- 
less seem a common sense proposal, but 
thus far the idea has not made much 
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headway in Austria. It is, of course, 
impossible at this stage to predict what 
the final decision will be. 


THE UNIVERSITIES 


The universities and other schools of 
university grade are once more organ- 
ized on the basis of the old Austrian 
law of 1870. Thus, the Universities of 
Vienna, Graz, and Innsbruck again 
consist of the four traditional faculties 
of law, medicine, theology, and phi- 
losophy. The theological faculties are, 
in fact, divided and have separate dean- 
ships for catholic and for evangelical 
theology. The higher technical schools 
of engineering, agriculture, mines, vet- 
erinary science, and forestry, and the 
Academies of Music and Art are or- 
ganized along fairly obvious depart- 
mental lines but have the same general 
legal status as the universities. The 
deans are elected by the professors for 
one-year terms. The professors also 
elect the rector and the senators who, 
with the deans, compose the academic 
senate. Professors are of two grades— 
ordinary and extraordinary—and only 
they have permanent positions in the 
faculties. By far the greater part of the 
teaching is done by lecturers, both pri- 
vate and appointed, and by various 
grades of assistants. There is no college 
life such as exists in America or the 
United Kingdom, although out of sheer 
necessity the universities have recently 
concerned themselves somewhat with 
the housing, feeding, and welfare needs 
of students. And, as seems to be the 
case everywhere, the universities are 
overwhelmed by the number of 
students. 


The universities are in a deplorable 
condition from almost every point of 
view. The faculties have been deg. | 
mated and demoralized by both Naz. 
fication and de-Nazification. Many of 
the laboratories and libraries have been 
pillaged or destroyed. Instructional ma. 
terials and supplies are meager. The 
medical faculties and the scientific de. af 
partments of the philosophical faculties | Grel 
have suffered most. The Austrian au. | ob 
thorities hope to effect the return of able 
good many Austrian scholars who fled re 
or were expelled by the Nazis, but the » ca 
prospects of any substantial strengthen- | one, 
ing of the faculties by such means are | je 
very slight indeed. Most of these insti- | yj, 
tutions find themselves staffed by two | sis 
very disparate groups—the older schol- | go, 
ars who survived by one means or an- In. 
other the Nazi regime and who have | | isa 
resumed their former positions, anda | ma 
mixed group of young, inexperienced, | ¢4, 
and largely second-rate persons gath- | 5: 
ered up from among the large body of 
private lecturers, assistants, and even | 
secondary school teachers. The great 
bulwark of any university, the able, 
middle-aged, experienced scholars and | ,., 
teachers, is simply lacking. They were | 7 
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all Nazis. It will be a long time before 

the Austrian universities can regain the | 

proud position they once held in the | 4, 

world of scholarship. a 
Some American students of com- by 

parative education used to point to the | 

German and Austrian universities 4s 


models of academic democracy. It is } 
true that they were autonomous cor | , 
porations within the body politic. The , 
faculties had real academic freedom, | , 
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are, democratic only in a very restricted 
sense. The deans and the rectors are 
elected by the professors, but there are 
relatively few professors. The great 
body of lecturers and assistants has no 
yoice. The deanships merely rotate 
among the members of the inner circle 
and the rectorship, a choice plum, goes 
in rotation to those in the innermost 
circle of the inner circle. It is not easy 
to break into that circle no matter how 
able one may be. 

On one occasion the Minister of Ed- 
ucation was being urged to take more 


_ energetic measures to build up the fac- 
-ulties, particularly of the University of 


Vienna. His response was rather illu- 
minating. He said: “You Americans 
don’t understand the Austrian situation. 
In Austria, the university professorship 
isa caste. You have to be born into it, 
marry into it, or be invited into it; you 
can’t just break into it, no matter how 
brilliant you are as a scholar or 
teacher.” 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


Teacher education is still the weak- 
est link in the whole educational chain. 
The Nazis had completely destroyed 
all traces of an acceptable teacher-edu- 
cation program, so the Austrian au- 
thorities simply had to start from 
scratch. The best they have thus far 
been able to do is to get all of the pre- 
Nazi teacher-training institutes going 
again but with rather poorly qualified 
staffs and inadequate equipment. The 
education of elementary teachers is still 
sharply differentiated from that of sec- 
ondary school teachers, the latter being 
educated in the universities. Thus far 


no very striking proposals for reform 
of teacher education have been voiced. 
The universities took a very dim view 
of an American proposal, heartily con- 
curred in by the British and Soviet au- 
thorities, that all teachers should be 
university educated. There is, however, 
some sentiment in favor of such a plan 
in the present Ministry of Education. 
If the idea of the Einheitschule, with 
its implication of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity for children and 
youth, really takes root there is a pos- 
sibility that its corollary—equality of 
educational opportunities for teachers 
—may also find acceptance. At the 
moment, however, the authorities are 
so baffled by the problem of finding 
any kind of properly qualified teachers 
that demands for reform are not lis- 
tened to with much enthusiasm. A uni- 
versity graduate can, of course, with 
some additional preparation take a posi- 
tion as an elementary school teacher 
but he is not likely to do so except as a 
last resort. In Austria, elementary 
school teaching is beneath the dignity 
of a university graduate. 


TEACHING AND LEARNING 


During the 1920’s the elementary 
schools of Vienna were well known for 
their relatively advanced educational 
methods, particularly in the education 
of young children. Much thought was 
given to the whole child, to purpose- 
ful activities, and to many other con- 
cepts which are currently taken al- 
most for granted in this country. These 
ideas, however, were not widely 
known or practiced outside Vienna. 

Not much remains of these advanced 
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practices. Such soft, decadent, .demo- 
cratic ideas were not acceptable to the 
Nazis. Thus far, there has been too 
little time to re-inculcate such ideas on 
the minds of recently recruited teach- 
ers. A few of the older teachers who 
remember what it was like before the 
Nazis came into power are again in- 
troducing more modern procedures 
into their work. It is very encouraging 
that the officials responsible for teacher 
education appear to have a good under- 
standing of the more humane methods 
of teaching children. The kindergartens 
and practice schools connected with 
teacher-training institutions are begin- 
ning to show signs of renewed empha- 
sis upon active pupil participation in 
learning activities. 

In the secondary schools, learning 1 is 
still a fairly grim business, consisting 
largely of textbook assignments, care- 
ful note-taking on teachers’ lectures, 
and stiff quizzes and examinations. 
Owing to the severe shortage of books, 
many teachers have been forced willy- 
nilly into a more informal method of 
teaching. Relying as they often must 
on newspapers, the radio, and miscel- 
laneous items of information from a 
dozen different sources, such teachers 
have found that a certain amount of 
elementary research, socialized activity, 
and pupil-planning is inevitable. 

The situation in the universities is 
fairly accurately represented by the 
word used technically to describe or 
designate a receiver of higher educa- 
tion. He is literally a “hearer” or “lis- 
tener” —not a student. Even in the lab- 
oratories and clinics, owing to the 
meager supplies of instructional ma- 


terials, the students are largely hearers, 
The more active kind of student 
ticipation in learning is limited chiefly 
to the seminars and to the students 
work on his own research. 

If the Austrian schools are afforded 
reasonable freedom to work out their 
own domestic and internal problems, 
they can acquire rather quickly much 
of what they lost during the Nazi re. 
gime. The older teachers are doing 
their best, before their days of service 
finally end, to pass on to the younger 


ones, by both precept and example, a ’ 


good idea of modern educational theo- 
ries and teaching methods. But whether 
the schools will have that freedom, or 
for how long, is anybody’s guess. 


RE-EDUCATION 


Much has recently been said in the 
American press about the alleged fail- 
ure of the re-education program in 
Germany. A word might therefore be 
in order about re-education in Austria. 

The American-British policy, which 
was the only one clearly formulated or 
made known in advance, was to do 
everything possible to help the Aus- 
trians re-establish and rehabilitate their 
own educational system, to exercise 


necessary controls only in matters of | 


policy, to apply such controls only at 
the highest administrative level, and 
not to interfere in the purely domestic 
and internal affairs of Austrian schools. 
The French early concurred in this 
policy. None of the Allied educational 
officials was so naive as to suppose that 
outsiders, particularly under the aegis 
of the armies of occupation, could do 
anything else. 
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Whatever the Soviet intentions may 
have been upon their arrival in Austria, 
jt must be said that they did in fact con- 
cur in and effectively support this 
policy. There were many hot argu- 
ments concerning educational prob- 
lems. There were times when one or 
another element—the Russians were by 
no means the only offenders—kicked 
over the traces and interfered unneces- 
sarily or unwisely in internal affairs. 
There were times when a policy agreed 
upon could not be implemented be- 
cause one or another member of the 
quadripartite education group had no 
effective control of officials in his own 
military government agencies. But, on 
the whole, the activities of the allied 
educational authorities were directed 
fairly consistently toward encouraging 
and assisting the Austrian authorities in 
every possible way, while permitting 
them the widest freedom in working 
out their domestic problems in their 
own way. The allied authorities exam- 
ined all schoolbooks, authorized all 
publication of approved books, au- 
thorized and examined all syllabi and 
courses of study, participated actively 
in the screening of personnel, obtained 
from military and other sources con- 
siderable quantities of books, equip- 
ment, and supplies, and in other ways 
gave practical assistance and advice. 

Of course each allied element had 
the right to influence the thinking and 
planning of the Austrian authorities in 
any way deemed proper, and each ele- 
ment exercised that right to a consider- 
able extent. American educational offi- 
cials made talks before teacher groups, 
addressed the supervisory staff of the 


Ministry of Education, placed con- 
siderable quantities of American books 
and magazines in the secondary schools, 
took an active part in the work of vari- 
ous youth groups, and in a great variety 
of informal and indirect ways gave the 
Austrian people a good many ideas 
about American life and education. No 
deliberate or calculated effort was made 
to re-educate the Austrians along pre- 
determined lines. And, all questions of 
high policy aside, it would have been 
rather futile to try it. The allied au- 
thorities very early realized that while 
all were agreed concerning the desira- 
bility of democracy, their notions of 
what democracy implied in specific de- 
tail were very divergent. It seemed 
wisest, therefore, to let the Austrians 
work out the details in their own way. 

What the case might be if there 
should occur a far-reaching change in 
the political status of Austria no one 
can predict with much assurance. 
There are cogent arguments to support 
the view that if the American, British, 
and French were to withdraw, the 
Soviet authorities would proceed to 
“Russianize” Austrian education com- 
pletely. But it is perhaps idle to specu- 
late on what may happen in Austria or 
in any other part of Europe. Given a 
reasonable opportunity to work out 
their own economic, political, and so- 
cial problems, the Austrian people ap- 
pear capable of developing a fairly 
democratic system in a generation or 
two. It will not be American democ- 
racy that emerges in Austria, or Soviet, 
British, or French democracy; what- 
ever it is. it will be Austrian. Who 
knows? They may be right. 
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What Controls Our Behavior? 


GERTRUDE P. DRISCOLL 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


|e answer to the question, “What 
controls our behavior?” most people 
would say that facts in relation to the 
situation determine our response. Logi- 
cal reasoning based upon careful evalu- 
ation of a situation is accepted as basic 
to intelligently directed behavior. Yet 
this concept fails to allow for the in- 
fluence of interests, attitudes, and val- 
ues that inevitably contribute to our 
evaluation of the relative importance of 
particular aspects of any situation. 
How many times have we, prior to a 
shopping expedition, determined by 
logical procedure just the amount of 
money we will spend? Presumably we 
have considered carefully the article 
needed, the leeway we have in expendi- 
ture, the essential qualities the article 
must possess. Do educators, presumably 
intelligent and logical, adhere to their 
prior judgment when they arrive at the 
scene of action? I have known educa- 
tors who allowed impulse to overcome 
prior judgment and choice to be dic- 
tated by enthusiasm for a particular 
article. Enthusiasm may discount the 
sober facts of cost, durability, and even 
appropriateness of the purchase. 
However, under conditions in which 
impulsive action by-passes logical con- 
sideration, reasoning is used (and 
often brilliantly) to devise a soundly 


logical basis for the purchase. Rational- 
ization is a fortunate emotional mecha- 
nism that enables impulse to go into 
action even in those persons who pride 
themselves on conducting all aspects 
of their lives upon logically planned 
procedure. As a matter of fact, edu- 
cators foster the use of rationalization 
by children whom they teach. How 
many times have we as teachers asked 
a child who has side-stepped a rule, 
“Why did you do it?” Some children 
become very adept at supplying a rea- 
sonable explanation. Fundamentally the 
only true reason is that they “felt” like 
behaving as they did. 

These examples indicate that impulse 
is often stronger than logic in directing 
minor activities of individuals. Further 
consideration will show that much of 
our behavior is governed by attitudes, 
values, and interests that are emotional 
rather than logical in origin. In emo- 
tionally well-adjusted adults, attitudes, 
values, and interests are deliberately 
considered in conjunction with ob- 
jective facts when making a decision. 
People who overemphasize logical rea- 
soning as a determinant for action use 
emotional attitudes and values in mak- 
ing decisions, though their effect is 
subtle and often unrecognized by the 
person himself. Where opinions and 
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desires obviously determine a person’s 
behavior, emotion rather than logical 
reasoning admittedly is in the ascend- 
ance. If we can accept without further 
discussion the idea that attitudes and 
values are influential in determining 
our decisions, judgments, and actions, 
then attention should be directed to the 
question, “What attitudes and values 
held by individuals are particularly 
inificant as motivating agents?” 

One of the most influential attitudes 
controlling individuals is the opinion 
a person has of himself. Does he con- 
sider himself bright, average, or slow 
intellectually? Does he think that he is 
reliable, creative, or scatterbrained? 
Does he feel that he is an asset in a 
social group or merely a participant? 
Whatever attitude he holds about him- 
self in any of these three areas of com- 
petence will affect his response to those 
situations that place a premium upon 
strength in these attributes. To a col- 
lege instructor the influence of self- 
attitudes upon the performance of 
individuals is demonstrated whenever 
a class assembles for an examination. 
The student who has confidence in his 
ability to recall his learning gives evi- 
dence of this in a calm and collected 
manner in those crucial moments be- 
fore the examination papers are dis- 
tributed. In much the same way, self- 
confidence in a social situation is shown 
by the poise and enjoyment a person 
displays when entering a social group. 
He not only appears ready for the sit- 
uation but expresses anticipation of the 
experience. 

Many people presume that an atti- 
tude of self-confidence is bestowed 


upon only those rare individuals who 
by inheritance have been granted out- 
standing ability or aptitude. Such is not 
the case. Individuals of unusual native 
endowment have been tortured by 
doubt regarding their ability to utilize 
their capacities, while less gifted indi- 
viduals approach fulfillment of their 
interests with complacency. Factors 
other than native endowment deter- 
mine the confidence with which an in- 
dividual makes use of his potentialities. 
Educators can do nothing to change 
the native endowment of individuals 
but they can help children develop 
realistic confidence in their ability. As 
soon as educators turn their attention 
to attitudes that act as controlling fac- 
tors in behavior they will be able to pro- 
vide experiences that enhance self-re- 
spect. It is perhaps needless to say that 
earned success in an area of interest al- 
ways increases self-confidence. On the 
other hand, failure or mediocrity in 
achievement need not necessarily cre- 
ate a feeling of defeat. Realistic self- 
confidence is achieved only when a 
person recognizes that he possesses both 
assets and limitations. 

Attitudes regarding personal qualifi- 
cations are learned through repeated 
experience. The initial learning occurs 
during early childhood through evalu- 
ation of activities and personal qualities 
made by parents and relatives. Praise or 
criticism of behavior, statements re- 
garding intelligence, manners, and dis- 
position are a part of a child’s everyday 
experience. Not once, but innumerable 
times, in a child’s presence parents 
make such remarks as, “Look at the 
way John can build with blocks. I am 








sure he will be an engineer some day. 
Jimmy never does much with blocks; 
he is just a playboy.” However, not the 
repetition of these statements but the 
fact that they are made by the greatest 
authority in a child’s life, namely a par- 
ent, is the reason for their great influ- 
ence in determining a child’s idea of 
what he is like. During the elementary 
and secondary school years children, 
through comparing their achievement 
with that of their classmates and 
through evaluation made by teachers 
of their personal qualities, ‘develop a 
definite concept or attitude about 
themselves. Unfortunately, in some 
schools where academic achievement is 
the prime consideration, some children 
who are less capable intellectually than 
their classmates develop an attitude 
that they are less capable in all areas. 
As teachers we can help children and 
youth by trying to find out from each 
child what kind of person he thinks 
he is. In what way can we help him be- 
lieve in his assets and accept his liabili- 
ties? If we help children achieve funda- 
mental self-respect, this will have a con- 
structive effect not only upon their 
achievement but also upon the goals 
each individual sets for himself in ful- 
fillment of a task. 

The important fact about the atti- 
tude a person has regarding his worth 
is the effect of this attitude in human 
relationships. Self-attitude more than 
any other single factor determines the 
type of relationship established be- 
tween two individuals. In the relation- 
ships which exist between classmates, 
professional workers, or husband and 
wife self-respect or lack of it is re- 
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flected. A person who feels accepted 
by others is fundamentally cooperative, 
whereas a person who doubts his worth 
develops compensatory behavior that 
he hopes will insure his acceptability, 
For example, one may observe children 
who seek acceptance by being the 
“handy man.” They will undertake 
any chore provided this insures their 
inclusion in the group activity. Some 
adults turn to hard work, showing a 
persistent tendency to do more than js 
expected and hoping thereby to gain 
the reward of acceptance by their peers 
or supervisors. Other people operate 
on the emotional basis that success in 
dealing with competitors comes only 
through attainment of 
power. 

Additional evidence of the pervasive 
influence of attitudes toward self- 
worth is shown in the incidence of 
personality breakdowns. Neuroticism, 
addiction to alcohol and drugs, crime 
and mental disease are on the increase. 
Individuals do not voluntarily decide 
to become neurotics, alcoholics, drug 
addicts, criminals, or inmates of mental 
institutions. These types of response 
to the exigencies of living develop in- 
sidiously. Socially unacceptable be- 
behavior is resorted to only when relief 
from a distressing feeling of incom- 
petence or emotional isolation seems 
imper rative. Even a temporary release 
is regarded as a boon. In the life his- 
tory ‘of social misfits a common theme 
is apparent, namely, a feeling of self- 
derogation, of helplessness in establish- 
ing meaningful relations with people. 
A tragic story is unfolded of repeated 
failure in human _ relationships, fre- 
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quently beginning in childhood and 
extending through the school years into 
adult life. It is apparent that social ad- 
justment of children and youth must 
receive serious consideration from edu- 
cators. Every adult misfit attended our 
schools, not for one year but for a 
dozen years, on the average. How did 
it happen that their education proved 
ineffectual in directing their social ad- 
justment? Perhaps the incidence of 
maladjustment among adults at the 
present time is merely a reflection of a 
more basic distortion in values that 
were inculcated by their parents and 
teachers. 

Every society is held together by a 
system of values which in turn provide 
meaning to the words “good” and 
“bad” used in referring to behavior. 
In our country during the past twenty- 
five years materialism has increased to 
such an extent that a man’s ability to 
own or control possessions is accepted 
as a gauge of his worth. The person 
who owns the largest house in the 
community is endowed by public opin- 
ion with greatest potentiality for ma- 
terial value. The man who has accumu- 
lated less in worldly goods is con- 
sidered to have less material value to 
the community. 

Materialistic evaluation is not con- 
fined to adult economic life; it is ap- 
parent in schools also. Study of social 
groupings in schools reflects the socio- 
economic standing of the families in 
the community. Although parents and 
educators tell children that they should 
not envy others, they stress by their 
own behavior the prestige that results 
from possession of goods. Children be- 


come aware of the prestige value of 
money, so that it is not surprising that 
some children as young as six years will 
appropriate pennies belonging to a 
“rich” child. Some adults state frankly 
that their main goal in life is to accu- 
mulate money, and cite many humiliat- 
ing experiences they suffered because 
of lack of money. As children these in- 
dividuals were never able to feel that 
their abilities or interests gave them any 
real prestige with others. 

Few people in a society are able to 
sustain self-respect if this is dependent 
upon accumulation of possessions. It is 
the rare individual, indeed, who can 
judge himself by standards of worth 
at variance with those used by the so- 
ciety in which he lives. Lewis Mum- 
ford’ shows through a historical study 
that man’s self-respect is dependent 
upon the values by which he lives. In 
his words, “The materialist creed by 
which a large part of humanity has 
sought to live during the last few cen- 
turies confused the needs of survival 
with the needs of fulfillment; whereas 
man’s life requires both. . . . the most 
important needs for life fulfillment are 
those that foster spiritual activity and 
promote spiritual growth; the need for 
order, continuity, meaning, value, pur- 
pose and design . . . the very exquisite- 
ness of our mechanical apparatus, in 
every department of life, tends to put 
the non-human process above the hu- 
man end.” Many adults are not only 
placing primary emphasis on the pos- 
session of non-human materials, but 


are judging their own value and the 

1Lewis Mumford, The Condition of Man, 
pp- 413-14. Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, 
1944. 








value of others in terms of non-human 
values. 

Educators are adults who express 
through their lives the values that they 
live by. But, more important than this, 
they are in the extraordinary position 
of affecting the lives of the children of 
this country. Administrators and teach- 
ers have within their power the oppor- 
tunity to shift the emphasis in class- 
rooms from outward evidence of 
learned subject matter to an equal em- 
phasis upon the process by which chil- 
dren learn subject matter; from em- 
phasis upon knowing more than any- 
one else in the class. or having more 
friends to the quality of both knowl- 
edge and friendship. Only as educa- 
tors demonstrate full respect for the 
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values children hold and respect for 
children as human beings can it be ex- 
pected that youth will accept human 
values as more important than non- 
human values. 

In conclusion, a restatement of the 
discussion of what controls our be- 
havior may be made. Behavior of indj- 
viduals is determined by the values they 
hold important and the satisfactions 
they secure in daily living. Every per- 
son desires understanding, prestige, and 
an opportunity to contribute. Above 
all, maintenance of emotional equilib- 
rium requires that life for every indi- 
vidual shall have meaning to him se- 
cured from opportunity to find satis- 
factory expression for his spiritual 
values. 
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Developing Desirable Behavior Patterns* 


ELINOR H. PETERSON 


HIGH SCHOOL, MANHASSET, NEW YORK 


7. practices that I shall describe 
are concerned with the develop- 
ment of desirable behavior patterns and 
are drawn from the secondary level. 
Before beginning to consider actual 
practices at work let us look at an over- 
all picture of the problem. The devel- 
opment of desirable behavior patterns 
is a slow and diversified process and is 
influenced by the home, school, church, 
community, and many other factors in 
our complex living. The school cannot 
be divorced from these other agencies, 
but in considering the role of the school 
it can readily be seen that desirable 
citizenship, character, personality, and 
thinking ability will develop and 
change in an acceptable way in the 
school which has an environment al- 
lowing actual practice and performance 
in life situations. 

In connection with this environ- 
ment there are a few crucial questions. 
I challenge administrators: first, when 
your teachers suggest or propose be- 
ginning something, are you allowing, 
or even more important, encouraging 
them to initiate these practices? Are 
you encouraging them to take the first 
steps toward shared responsibility? 


*A talk given at the Conference of School 
System Representatives, sponsored by Teachers 
College and the Metropolitan School Study 
Council, May 9 to 14, 1946. 
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Secondly, and more unusual, when 
your teachers do not suggest or pro- 
pose beginning something, are you con- 
scious of the signs of teacher readiness 
to undertake responsibility in establish- 
ing practices? Thirdiy, when your 
teachers do a good job do you give 
them due recognition, realizing that 
teachers are grown-up kids? We need 
a happy medium of vision and practi- 
cality on the part of our administrators. 

I challenge teachers: first, in your 
dedication to the teaching of young 
people, in your dedication to the de- 
velopment of better human beings, as 
you encourage sincerity, honesty, and 
responsibility in your students, are you 
being sincere, honest, and responsible 
with them? Secondly, as you ask for 
vision on the part of your administra- 
tors are you doing your part by being 
sincere, honest, and responsible in all 
your dealings with them? Thirdly, do 
you have faith in your pupils? We need 
a happy medium of creativeness and 
cooperativeness on the part of our 
teachers. 

These challenges have been given to 
clarify the fact that we must have a 
democratic system for the staff in order 
to have a democratic school for the 
students. 

When we say we want to and need 








to develop desirable citizenship, char- 
acter, personality, and thinking ability, 
what do we mean? Let me suggest a 
formula. We want harmonious be- 
havior +- useful participation. The two 
abilities within this framework which 
we are striving to develop are: (1) the 
ability to get along with other people; 
and (2) the ability to adjust to chang- 
ing situations. These abilities may be 
developed through two practices— 
carrying on active participation and 
sharing responsibility. The ability to 
get along with other people means 
that the pupil understands, respects, 
and cooperates with other people. The 
ability to adjust to changing situations 
means that the pupil has emotional sta- 
bility and utilizes his education and 
training. The practices of carrying on 
active participation and sharing re- 
sponsibility mean that the pupil is able 
to assume responsibility and to par- 
ticipate according to his abilities of 
mind, body, and spirit, and his store of 
accumulated knowledge. 

The goal, therefore, is harmonious 
behavior + useful participation with 
two abilities—the ability to get along 
with other people and the ability to 
adjust to changing situations—to be 
developed through two practices—car- 
rying on active participation and shar- 
ing responsibility. 

Briefly enumerated below are some 
of the practices I have been a part of, 
seen in action, or heard are workable. 


FIRST AREA—GUIDANCE 


Eighth grade teachers in an 8-4 
plan are sending to the secondary 
school, along with the cumulative rec- 
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ord of each pupil, a sheet of sugges- 
tions for follow-up in the high school, 
Items covered are: health, disabilities, 
home conditions, parental attitude, so- 
cial adjustment, study skills, work 
habits, personal discipline, interests, 
notable accomplishments and experi- 
ences, vocational choice, educational 
plans, objective test record, subject- 
matter marks, selection of curriculum, 
other comments. 


SECOND AREA—STUDENT 
GOVERNMENT 


In a high school where social studies 
is a four-year constant (grades 9 to 12) 
one day a week has been devoted this 
year to student government. Student 
government in previous years was part 
of the homeroom period and had de- 
teriorated into a study period. Are the 
results of the new plan favorable? Yes. 
The following are some of the student- 
initiated projects. 

1. The establishment of a juke box 
youth center in the cafeteria. The 
social studies class sponsoring the ex- 
periment was so successful, financially 
and otherwise, that the GO (General 
Organization) took over the project 
and bought a juke box for $265. All 
profits go to the GO. 

2. Senior Day. 

3. Courtesy Week. 

4. Tutoring system—capable stu- 
dents tutor weak ones. 

5. Interscholastic Bowling Team. 

6. Book Drive—z2z6o lost books re- 
turned in one week through the efforts 
of a vigorous student campaign. 

7. Lost and Found—established and 
managed by freshmen. 
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g. A student receptionist posted 
each period in the main hall. 

g. A female faculty-senior girl 
basketball game. 

10. Study of the youth problem in 
the Manhasset community. One senior 
social studies class found that it had 
members from every section of the 
community. It is conducting a virtual 
door-to-door campaign, recording ac- 
tual accounts and evidences of juvenile 
delinquency. Details have been accu- 
mulated on such problems as the 21 
Club (you have to break twenty-one 
street lights to belong! ). Some children 
boast of more and bolder activities— 
pouring gasoline on a doormat and set- 
ting it afire; putting a blow torch to a 
door handle so that a person burns his 
hand when he takes hold of it; riddling 
windows with BB shot; puncturing 
every tire on every car parked outside a 
residence where the owners were enter- 
taining guests; a little boy breaking his 
arm going over a fence as he was flee- 
ing from the police. In this case as in all 
the others the parents could hardly 
comprehend that their child was in- 
volved in such destruction. The broken 
arm was visible proof in this one in- 
stance. After all these facts were sorted 
out and tabulated by the class, the 
members volunteered to go before the 
civic and social associations in the vari- 
ous sections of town, explain their find- 
ings, and conduct a panel on the pre- 
vention and cure of these preludes to 
juvenile delinquency. 

11. Interschool GO Council Con- 
ference—GO leaders of seven schools 
in Nassau County have met twice to 
discuss their problems and exchange 


ideas. The latest proposal is that next 
year they meet once a month for con- 
ference. 

Here are two of the tentative stu- 
dent government plans for next year: 
(1) A_ grade sponsoring through 
the Save the Children Federation a 
school in a land where our bombs de- 
stroyed a school. (2) A mediation 
board of students and faculty, the pur- 
pose of which is to provide a pro- 
cedure whereby a student may present 
problems, misunderstandings, questions 
relating to school life. The areas to 
be covered would include interracial 
relationships, teacher—pupil _relation- 
ships, pupil-pupil relationships, student 
congress questions, honor system ques- 
tions, and any other matters that might 
properly come before this board for 
consideration. 


THIRD AREA—INTERRACIAL 
COUNCIL 


When Negro-white friction arose, 
a meeting was held of Negro and 
white students. From that initial discus- 
sion a council was formed which met 
through the year. All aspects of the 
local situation were thrashed out. The 
result was not elimination of prejudice 
but an understanding on the part of the 
Negro and the white students of each 
other’s prejudices. As a result, the Ne- 
groes began to feel that they belonged 
in the schoo] and have begun to par- 
ticipate in many activities. Many of the 
white students for the first time 
thought out answers to the questions: 
I wonder how I would act if I were a 
Negro? How would I feel in this situa- 
tion? 
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FOURTH AREA—COORDINATION 
OF EFFORTS 


In a recent survey I discovered that 
citizenship, personality, character, and 
thinking ability are developed in every 
classroom, corridor, nook and cranny 
from the boiler room to the tower of 
the school building. Teachers of Eng- 
lish, social studies, mathematics, sci- 
ence, home economics, physical educa- 
tion, art, music, and shop, librarians, 
custodians, and others are all contribut- 
ing to the development of these desir- 
able qualities. This fact is not new, but 
has anyone attempted to coordinate all 
this effort? 


FIFTH AREA—ILLUMINATION 


Statistics are used by some people in 
the way a drunkard uses a lamp post— 
for support and not illumination. In 
sorting out practices for this discussion 
I wondered if I was evaluating some of 


them correctly from the students’ view- 


point. I went to the source and asked 
my two senior classes just how they 
had developed in citizenship, character, 
personality, and thinking ability in 
their four years in high school. Many 
of their written statements corrobo- 
rated my evaluations in one way or 
another. There were some statements, 
however, which indicated that the 
school had made no effort in these 
directions or had failed miserably in 
the attempt. These indictments may 
very well point the way for next year. 

Most of the time it is difficult for 
teachers to evaluate their work with 
students while it is still in progress. 
They frequently wonder about the re- 


sults. Let me tell you of one situation 
with results which a teacher might de- 
scribe as “the pause that refreshes.” In 
1938, there was, in a high school, a 
group of husky athletes who showed 
teamwork, consideration, and spirit on 
the athletic field. When they were | 
within the school building they fek | 
they did not belong. They had been 
put in the so-called dumping courses 
and they knew it. They were misfits 
and acted accordingly. They were 
given to Doc, a science teacher who has 
a knack with boys, for a senior science 
course. Doc started out with some basic 
science, but also began to point out the 
necessity of getting along with people ' 
in all kinds of situations and the im- 
portance of doing things for one an- 
other. The boys came from different 
economic backgrounds. Some of them 
lived in the very best sections of town, 
where they had ample lawns for out- 
door lounging, play, and parties; others 
came from more crowded sections 
where they were somewhat limited; / 
and a few came from a sub-standard 
area where the outdoors was not con- 
ducive to enjoyable play. As one of 
the discussions became freer al! the boys 
came to the conclusion that although 
the town had many beautiful sections 
there was no public place to sit down or | 
play or picnic. As the boys talked | 
about the problem they looked out at 
the woods not more than one hundred 
feet from the school building and the 
idea was born. “What about the 
woods?” they asked. Doc said, “Let’s 
go!” And they did. They felled trees, 
cleared poison ivy, mixed cement, built 
tables, chairs, and fireplaces. Doc was 
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there taking advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to put across some of the funda- 
mentals of science in this senior science 
human relations course. The rest of 
the student body became interested and 
eagerly awaited the completion of the 
park. Garden and civic clubs offered 
their services, and the boys learned how 
to accept them. They finished the park 
and had a glorious picnic. The next 
week they invited the faculty for a 
wiener roast dinner. The park has been 
used by many school and townspeople 
ever since. Through active participa- 
tion in something that they felt was 
needed and important, and through 
sharing responsibility the boys gained 
a sense of really belonging in the 
school. (P. S. They learned their sci- 
ence too.) 

One particular boy in that group, 
Bob Barnes (a fictitious name for a real 
boy, a likable Negro), went into the 
Army, as did most of the boys, and was 
stationed in the South with Negro 
troops. He came back to see Doc and 


related how surprised he was to learn 
that many of the Negro boys from the 
South did not know their last names 
and could not read, write, or figure. 
Bob Barnes began to teach them. He re- 
turned several months later, proud of 
his sergeant’s stripes. He was in per- 
sonnel. When Doc asked him just what 
he did in personnel, what he taught 
these men, Bob looked at him and said, 
“Why Doc, I’m teaching them what 
you taught us.” 

For the twenty-five, fifty, or one 
hundred pupils who may not compre- 
hend what teachers say and do, who 
may misunderstand what teachers say 
and do, or who may forget what teach- 
ers say and do, there is one who remem- 
bers what teachers say and do. And that 
one should point the way. Adminis- 
trators and teachers can start tomor- 
row, at some time during the school 
day and with some individual—help- 
ing him to take that first step. A jour- 
ney of a thousand miles begins with 
but a single step. 
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Let Us Examine Our School Environment’ 


MAXINE FRENCH LOOMIS 


FORMERLY TEACHER IN WEEHAWKEN, NEW JERSEY, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


ie has frequently been pointed out 
that desirable behavior patterns de- 
velop slowly and that they grow 
through practice. What does this mean 
in terms of environment? 

Let me take you, in imagination, to 
one or two of the buildings where chil- 
dren go to school. If one is to judge 
by appearances, the money available 
for the first school was limited, but 
those who planned it chose the most 
beautiful site in the district. It is a 
spiritual tonic to stand in that school 
yard and look down upon fertile val- 
leys guarded by the majestic mountain 
range beyond. In each room, children 
looking up from their work may glance 
out of the window to rest their eyes— 
and their souls. One gets a similar sense 
of serenity from the view which some 
of our Weehawken classes enjoy. They 
look across the Hudson at the New 
York skyline. 

Down the valley from the first 
school mentioned is another, located in 
a more prosperous district. It is just 
being finished. Our guide pointed with 
pride to the polished wood paneling, 
which was so easy to keep clean. In 
room after room I stood on tiptoe in a 


*A talk given at the Conference of School 
System Representatives, sponsored by Teachers 
College and the Metropolitan School Study 
Council, May 9 to 14, 1946. 


vain effort to bring my eyes to the 
height of the window ledge. The 
planners of still another beautiful new 
building were kinder to the teachers, 
Only the windowpanes on the chil- 
dren’s eye level were frosted. 

Does the setting in which children 
live affect their outlook on life? Do 
pleasant, beautiful, harmonious. sur- 
roundings contribute to that integra- 
tion of personality without which it is 
so difficult to develop wholesome 
character and clear-sighted citizenship? 

Many communities are planning new 
buildings. How much space does a 
child need? Only enough to sit in or 
enough in which to practice a greater 
variety of activities? There is at least 
one public school building in the 
United States planned so that each ele- 
mentary teacher and her class have as- 
signed to them a large room and a room 
which is a little smaller. While no 
group uses all of the space all of the 
time, no teacher thinks that she has 
more room than she needs. 

A very important part of any en- 
vironment is the generally accepted 
scale of values, code of conduct, set of 
mores—call it what you will. As adults, 
we know that this factor varies from 
one locality to another. In some com- 
munities of our nation it is of the ut- 
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most importance to have a car as new 
as the supply will allow; to appear at 
least quarterly 1 in a new outfit which 
everyone can recognize as having come 
from an exclusive shop; and otherwise 
to “keep up a front,” regardless of the 
strain on one’s bank account, creditors, 
or conscience. In other communities to 
buy a luxury one cannot afford is 
looked upon as dishonesty. Only the 
most stubborn nonconformist could 
live for twelve years, or even six, in 
either kind of community without 
adopting some of the attitudes of his 
neighbors. Children are even more 
quick to fall in with the ways of the 
school community. How can we help 
the group as a whole to build a worthy 
standard of values? 

In one town every class of the ele- 
mentary school that was to occupy a 
new building worked out at least one 
unit around the planning and con- 
structing of their new school. One of 
the requirements made of the archi- 
tect was that he must be willing to con- 
sider suggestions from the teachers and 
to help the children understand what 
was going on. One class designed the 
tiles which frame the fireplace in the 
library. All of the children studied the 
relationship between the blueprints and 
the finished building. They learned a 
variety of things. A very important 
fact is that as long as any of the chil- 
dren who had shared in the planning of 
the building lived in it there was no 
hint of a defacement, not because the 
teachers stressed the point particu- 
larly, but because those to whom the 
building belonged would not mar or 
countenance anyone else’s marring its 


beauty. An attitude of respect for pub- 
lic property grew out of the oppor- 
tunity to make a contribution and to 
understand thoroughly the work that 
was necessary if they were to have the 
new building. 

Although the attitudes of a child 
may be strongly influenced by the 
thinking of the other children with 
whom he associates, the influence of 
the teacher’s example is not negligible. 
If the teacher honestly respects the 
human worth of every child; if she is 
thrilled when the boy with poor mus- 
cular coordination masters the skill of 
catching a ball sufficiently to be accept- 
able to the team or when a clumsy girl 
learns to ride a bicycle well enough to 
go with the rest of the class; if she 
truly considers it worth while when 
a slow learner improves a little in a 
skill such as reading; if she concentrates 
on the progress children make, imper- 
sonally regarding the shortcomings as 
signposts which indicate the areas 
where help is needed; then the children 
who work with her catch her spirit. 
They become aware of one another’s 
abilities and progress and are more 
understanding of one another’s limita- 
tions. 

Jesse, two years over age, came to a 
new school. He had been very un- 
happy in the four schools he had 
previously attended because the chil- 
dren had made fun of him. He could 
hardly read at all, although he could 
compute accurately and quickly. The 
teacher saw to it that he had the oppor- 
tunity to help children check their 
arithmetic problems, and she helped 
him individually with his reading. On 
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the day when he read to the class an 
especially prepared booklet which gave 
information not otherwise available to 
the children, they made such remarks 
as: “That was interesting,” and “Jesse 
is really improving in his reading.” Not 
only was Jesse a better citizen because 
of the opportunity to make a genuine 
contribution to the group, but the 
other children were better citizens be- 
cause they had established, through 
imitation, the habit of looking for and 
rejoicing in the growth of one another. 

Environment is more than the sum 
of physical surroundings and person- 
alities. It includes the things that chil- 
dren do; the acts of citizenship that 
they practice; the opportunities that 
they have to think, to make decisions, 
and to take responsibilities. 

A decision of importance had to be 
made by one group of fourth grade 
children. It was the custom for each 
grade to have a big picnic during the 
last week of school. They had come to 
think of it as something to which they 
were entitled. Two weeks before the 
end of the term this group had gone 
to the park for a Hawaiian luau as the 
culmination of a unit about the Pacific 
Islands. The question arose as to 
whether they should have a second 
major picnic. The teacher saw the oc- 
casion as an opportunity for the chil- 
dren to take responsibility and for her 
to teach them how to set up and use 
criteria in making a decision. She was 
prepared to keep her point of view 
entirely out of the picture and to abide 
by their decision. Whether or not they 
went on the picnic seemed much less 
important than their thinking the thing 


through intelligently. The problem to 
be solved was of such a nature that the 


children could afford to take the con. | 


sequences regardless of the decision 
they made. They were vitally inter. 


ested. The teacher helped them to state | 


the aspects of the problem which they 
should take into account and left them 
to discuss those factors and to reach a 
conclusion. Previously they had mas- 
tered parliamentary procedure well 
enough for the machinery of the proc. 
ess to move smoothly. It is interesti 

that before they voted they asked the 
teacher what she thought they should 
do, because, as they explained, they 
could not “figure out the way you 
fee] about it.” She explained her posi- 


tion. This was their problem and their 


responsibility. Although it would be 
easier to lean on her, they were mature 
enough to stand on their own feet in 
this matter. Too many times we go 
through the movements of voting with 
the stage so set that the decision is the 


teacher’s and the children are mere > 


puppets. 
Some fifth grade children in another 


school did some real thinking and made | 


a real decision for which they were able 


to take the responsibility. It happened | 


to be while the bituminous coal miners 


were out on strike. Week after week | 


the newspapers had reported the dead- 
lock and the children had commented 


on the leaders’ inability to agree. On | 


this particular spring day one fifth 


grade challenged the other to a game | 
of Flash. Since the two groups had been | 


using different rules, it was obvious 


that some agreement would need to be | 


reached. As a matter of routine each 
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class selected three children to meet 
with one of the teachers, to agree upon 
the rules, and to report back. Then the 
real opportunity to do some teaching 
arose. One group refused to accept the 
committee report on the grounds that 
with the suggested rules they did not 
have a chance to win. A second and a 
third time the committee tried, only to 
have their decision vetoed by one class 
or the other. The teachers were agreed, 
first, that the children had a real stake 


_ jnreaching a decision; second, that they 


were able to take the responsibility for 
any decision they might make, even if 
it were to call the game off; and third, 
that the teachers would concentrate on 
leading the children to understand how 


agreements are reached without letting 


their own opinions be known. The 
two classes were brought together. 
Many of the children here, too, wanted 
the teachers to decide, which they 
steadfastly refused to do. Many sug- 
gestions were made, but it began to 


_ look as though there would be none 


acceptable to both groups. The rule 
upon which neither side was willing to 


| compromise was isolated. Finally a 
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child suggested that one class have this 
rule in their favor and the other have 
the three or four lesser rules under dis- 
cussion to their advantage. His group 
agreed to give the other their choice. 
Members of the second class were chal- 
lenged by this voluntary concession and 
gave way on the major rule. When it 
was over and the children had returned 
to their rooms tired, but satisfied and 


_ wiser, one of them remarked, “I am be- 
| ginning to understand some of the 


difficulties that the coal men have!” 


The school environment can provide 
practice in handling governmental 
problems. The children of one ele- 
mentary school took a very active part 
in solving what another school might 
have regarded as a purely administra- 
tive problem. Small children, and some 
not so small, were complaining of hav- 
ing been hurt with snowballs. The 
principal sent a notice to each room 
stating that this problem had become 
serious and asking each group to choose 
the two children whose judgment they 
most respected to come to the office to 
find a solution for it. When they met 
she went over the complaints with 
them, explaining that if they could 
work out a satisfactory solution she 
would be willing to try it. She made no 
further suggestions except those neces- 
sary to the orderly progress of the meet- 
ing. They discussed the various facets 
of the problem and together worked 
out four or five simple, reasonable rules 
which they took back to each room for 
further discussion. In one or two rooms 
an amendment was proposed and sent 
in written form to the office. At the 
next meeting of the representatives 
these were considered and the final 
rules were set up. These were accepted 
by all classes. The number of snowball 
difficulties dropped noticeably. The 
majority of the children wanted the 
plan to work because they realized 
that if it did not, more drastic measures 
would have to be adopted. They were 
a very effective influence toward re- 
straining some of the less responsible 
children. To be sure, there were indi- 
viduals who needed the help of the 
teachers in keeping within the accepted 
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framework of conduct, but all of the 
children learned better how people 
govern themselves through helping in 
the process. 

Can we give children the opportu- 
nity to make decisions regarding the 
subjects they are to study? Obviously 
they have no choice as to whether they 
are going to learn to read or to add. As 
a matter of fact, the teacher does not 
decide that, nor does the superintend- 
ent. One group had discussed the vari- 
ous places from which army and navy 
relatives had written, and the children 
wanted to know more of these lands. 
The teacher explained to them the cri- 
teria upon which a decision of that kind 
would be based. The course of study 
for their grade required the investiga- 
tion of the adaptation to the environ- 
ment of people who lived in character- 
istic parts of the world different from 
their own. Their planning was to be 
kept within these limits. Since most of 
the children were particularly inter- 
ested in countries with a cold climate, 
the decision finally rested between 
Norway and Alaska. The teacher al- 
lowed the choice only because she was 
prepared to accept the decision. 

As we examine the environment in 
which children practice those acts most 
likely to develop character, personality, 
citizenship, and thinking ability, we 
realize how adaptable every element of 
it must be. When a Protestant child 
resents Catholic children’s being ex- 
cused for tardiness or Jewish children’s 
being excused for absence on special 
days, should the schedule be made to 


conform if the teacher thinks it jm. 
portant to utilize the opportunity to 
build that knowledge and sympathetic 
understanding of another’s religion 
which is prerequisite to an attitude of 
tolerance toward it? Can the mani- 
festations of character traits be prac. 
ticed at regularly designated times, or 
will the schedule have to be adjusted 
when the need makes practice perti- 
nent? 

Will not the curriculum need to be 
equally adaptable? It is apparent that 
the decision regarding whether a class 
should study Norway or Alaska could 
not be made in a school which used a 
course of study designating Greenland 
as the cold land to be studied, and 
which provided no texts or other ma- 
terials treating other polar or sub- 
polar regions. 

If, then, we are to provide an en- 
vironment conducive to the develop- 
ment of desirable behavior patterns, let 
us consider what the plant itself can 
contribute to mental and_ physical 
health; let us search for realistic means 
of developing a school community 
code; let us examine carefully our own 
attitudes; let us provide the oppor- 
tunity for children to make real deci- 
sions and to take carefully graduated 
responsibilities; let us give children 
an abundance of practice in the skills 
of citizenship, and let us be elastic 
enough in our thinking and working to 
try anew way of doing things when we 
are convinced of its value and to part 
with a practice—new or old—when we 
know that it 1s useless. 
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Education Is Experience 


WILBUR C. HALLENBECK 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Ox of the things most devastating 
to human personality is that char- 
acteristic of our modern world which 
has deprived individuals of their pre- 
rogative to have something to say 
about what happens to them. The ex- 
tent of the organization of society and 
the high degree of specialization in our 
technological age so dominate human 
life that a large proportion of adults are 
little more than automatons reacting 
to forces and controls inherent in the 
present day, but beyond their reach. 
Adults have the feel of this situation 
though they may not be articulate 
about it. Housman spoke from the 
depths of human experience when he 
wrote: 
I am alone and afraid 
In a world I never made. 

Freedom has become all but a ro- 
manticism, and yet the spark of long- 
ing for freedom seems to be one of 
those characteristics which differen- 
tiates the human species. The surest 
stimulus for a positive reaction on the 
part of adults is a proposition to tackle 
teal problems. “Can we do something 
about it?” is the usual first reaction, and 
while it may have a tinge of cynicism, 
it is dominated by hope and bespeaks 
the potential release of virile and en- 
thusiastic participation. 


IOI 


Education is in the business of build- 
ing human personality and yet educa- 
tors are too seldom aware of this prob- 
lem or concerned with its solution. Too 
frequently the tradition of education 
so dominates adult education programs 
that they are operated as though prob- 
lems of adults were solved by learning 
things and the growth of adult person- 
alities were in direct proportion to the 
accumulation of knowledge. But edu- 
cation cannot be a passive thing; as 
long as it is related to the personalities 
of people it must be dynamic, that is, 
education to be complete must involve 
action. 

What, then, is education? It is the 
accumulation of experience interpreted 
by reason, supplemented by informa- 
tion, integrated in the process of action 
and resulting in developing compe- 
tence, extending participation, clarify- 
ing convictions, constructing attitudes, 
and perfecting human relationships. 

The job of an adult educator begins 
with knowing people, not merely 
knowing about people, as important as 
that is, but knowing people as indi- 
vidual human beings—their circum- 
stances, their responsibilities, their 
problems, their inadequacies, their am- 
bitions, and their hopes. Nor does this 
mean prying into the privacy of peo- 
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ple’s lives, but rather the application of 
an alert, sympathetic understanding to 
the revelations an adult will make re- 
garding himself in personal acquaint- 
ance and friendship. The job, then, is 
to create the circumstances in which 
individuals will become articulate re- 
garding their needs and interests and 
can be induced to strive for the solu- 
tion of their problems, and to help 
them find these solutions themselves. 
It would be easier to find solutions for 
them, but that would rob them of the 
experience and would never result in 
education. 

The next responsibility is the pre- 
cipitation of action as the culmination 
of experience, which brings satisfac- 
tion—and education. But the job is not 
complete until the adult educator, with 
an astute guiding hand, makes sure that 
competence has been developed, par- 
ticipation extended, convictions clari- 
fied, attitudes constructed, and human 
relationships perfected. 

It makes little difference where the 
process of education starts as long as 
it is concerned with a problem of 
which the individual himself is aware. 
This may be earning enough money to 
supply the needs of his family, or re- 
moving the strains and misunderstand- 
ings in family life, or giving the chil- 
dren a more attractive home, or build- 
ing the bases of health in the family by 
proper nutrition and good health habits, 
or getting sewers on the street, or tak- 
ing care of the babies and young chil- 
dren so that mother can shop, attend 
church meetings or the bridge club, 
or go to the movies with father; it may 
be concerned with better garbage col- 


lection, or better schools and school- 
home relations, or one of a thousand 
other things. These are simple, homely 
problems but they are baffling. How 
does one meet such problems? What 
can I do? I don’t understand. I don’t 
have time. It is too much for me. These 
typical replies bespeak the sense of iso- 
lation and bewilderment that most 
adults have as they face what seem to 
them to be unique problems—to face 
alone. But these are not individual 
problems; they are community prob- 
lems. They are either the problems of 
the neighborhood which all must face 
together, or they are problems which 
all the neighbors have in their own 
families and so can be shared and 
worked on together. 

So, the circumstances which the 
adult educator helps to create will be 
first of all those in which adults dis- 
cover community living and the com- 
monness of problems, then the ways 
of a common quest and the techniques 
of cooperation. This is much more like 
helping the people of a community to 
organize for cooperative action than it 
is like classes and schools, the usual 
pattern in which adult education is con- 
ceived. But it is the situation in which 
experience develops. 

The thing which makes people adults 
is responsibility; it is a matter of neither 
age nor maturity. Responsibility, when 
it comes, is ever-present and brings 
with it a constant pall of concern. If 
there is any way to freedom, if there 
is any hope for the growth and en- 
richment of human personality, the 
way begins with these concerns and 
passes through cooperative activity to 
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EDUCATION 


do something about the real problems 
of living. 

It would be nice to have adults 
studying Chinese art, cost accounting 
for family budgets, French literature, 
how to make furniture and home ac- 
cessories, the flora and fauna of their 
region, or even modern history and 
current social and economic problems. 
But why should they study these 
things as long as they are merely im- 
pedimenta along the difficult way of 
daily problems? Such studies afford a 
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pleasant escape from the terrifying 
realities of living, yet who can escape 
or who wants to while there is a chance 
that the hard problems of individual 
and family living can be solved. 

One delves into culture and the arts, 
or even hobbies, not because of frus- 
tration, but because of a sense of ade- 
quacy. When an adult discovers by 
experience that he can be master of his 
own destiny, he has time for, and in- 
terest in, the enrichment of his own 
living. 
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Art in Action: A Way of Working 


HELEN G. BAKER, DEBORAH HUNT, RUTH W. JONES, 
MURIEL E. LOGAN, AND MARGARET R. WHITE 


HORACE MANN-LINCOLN SCHOOL, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


ATE in March, 1946, after the basket- 
ball season had closed and before 
baseball had begun, the students in 
grades ten, eleven, and twelve in the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln School pre- 
sented High and Wide!, an original 
musical comedy, which had grown out 
of their work in the related fields of 
dance, music, and drama. The produc- 
tion was a radical innovation even in a 
school where theater, music, and the 
dance were already a fully developed 
part of the curriculum. Previously, 
dramatic productions had alternated 
in emphasis on the three areas involved. 
Straight dramatic plays such as Our 
Town, Winterset, and Macbeth had 
been given. Musical groups had sung 
operettas and an original cantata. The 
girls’ dance classes annually produced 
a dance program in which original 
student compositions were performed. 
At all times, of course, the three de- 
partments worked cooperatively. Staff 
members assisted with one another’s 
projects, the year’s work was dove- 
tailed so that emphasis in the various 
areas was evenly divided, and the stu- 
dents at each age level were given 
opportunity for expression in each 
medium. Often the working out of 
this plan called for large unified proj- 
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ects—usually at a single class level— 
to which all the arts contributed. 

Such a project was the ninth grade’s 
production of their dramatic adapta- 
tion of John Brown’s Body. For this 
play, which they called Freedom Song, 
they wrote incidental music and com- 
posed two dances. They also wrote 
their script in their theater arts class 
and designed and built the required 
stage sets in the art room. The produc- 
tion was an exciting one. It established 
the precedent that the students could 
express ideas in parallel art media and 
fuse them into a unified and effective 
whole. High and Wide!, which was 
in large part carried out by students 
who had had the Freedom Song expe- 
rience, was an outgrowth and further 
development of this concept of the 
fusion of the arts which none of us 
had previously tried or seen tried else- 
where. 


GERMINATION OF AN IDEA 


It all began in the spring planning 
session when the staff was drawing up 
a program of productions for the fol- 
lowing year. Time was being allotted 
for the dance, music, drama, and so 
on. “How about tackling a completely 
creative piece of work to be developed 
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simultaneously in all areas?” someone 
suggested. This evoked many ques- 
tions. “You mean for the major, all- 
school production?” After working 
with material written by Wilder, 
Shakespeare, Ibsen, and Benet, would 
the students be satisfied with anything 
they could write? “Who would 
write the script?” “Do we have 
musical talent to compose the songs?” 
“How would the dances fit in?” 
Everything would have to be subordi- 
nated to unity of effect, we decided. 
All agreed that it would be the most 
exciting production yet if we could 
do it. Why couldn’t we? At least we 
were eager to try. That it should 
be written in the modern idiom and 
should express the students’ feelings 
about their “now” was the consensus 
of the staff. So it was decided. We 
would attempt the following year to 
develop a musical dance drama, origi- 
nal in all its aspects, which would 
make a statement about life in our times 
and utilize for its expression the tech- 
niques of current day musical comedy. 
Thus our project was born. 

In the autumn the students were 
acquainted with the idea. They were 
fascinated with the problem at once 
and never lost their enthusiasm for it, 
though some of the staff had moments 
of doubt until the last costume was 
packed away, recordings were made of 
the songs, and the choreography was 
jotted down in permanent form. At 
graduation time—the play had been 
given in March—the tunes still drifted 
out of open classroom doors at noon- 
time or after school. 


This, then, was an idea which 


germinated in the heads of the staff 
but which fell on such fertile soil in 
the felt need of the students for such 
an experience that its growth and flow- 
ering seemed almost spontaneous. 


WRITERS TAKE OVER 


The advanced theater arts class, 
composed of eleventh and twelfth 
grade students, undertook to write the 
script. If they were successful in pro- 
ducing a play of quality, dance, music, 
and stage design would be undertaken 
and the result would become the major 
dramatic production of the season. 
The objective, the group decided, was 
to plan a play in which dance, music, 
stage design, and dialogue would blend 
to project a theme of some depth and 
evoke a genuine emotional response in 
the audience. They were stacking their 
effort up against the memory of an 
incredibly fine performance of Peer 
Gynt, which had been given as the 
all-school production the year before. 
A small order, but the young are not 
without confidence in their abilities! 

The present state of musical comedy 
came under discussion and as most of 
the students had seen a number of the 
current Broadway musicals, they were 
able to add their own critical views 
from firsthand observation. The class 
decided to go as a group to see Dark 
of the Moon in order to have some 
single play with which all were fa- 
miliar as a basis for discussion. 

Out of this study the decision 
evolved to write about the here and 
now. The class was interested, as the 
staff had been the spring before, in 
an interpretation of the life about 
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them, presented in the present-day 
idiom which fuses dance, music, drama, 
and stage design into the dramatic 
form which we call musical comedy. 
Neither we nor the students meant by 
that what Victor Herbert meant when 
he wrote The Red Mill—a story with 
songs and dances added for variety of 
effect. We were seeking with Rodgers, 
Hammerstein, Kern, and Agnes de 
Mille for a new form in which music 
and dance, equally with the script, 
would forward the psychological and 
emotional development of the play. 

For a time it seemed wise to search 
for a story which we might adapt to 
our uses, as Green Grow the Lilacs 
and Liliom had been developed into 
Oklahoma! and Carousel respectively. 
These two musicals and Show Boat, 
we felt, were invested with a dramatic 
power not commonly present in musi- 
cal comedy. We wanted our musical 
to be like them, but we weren’t sure 
we could write like Riggs or Molnar 
or Ferber. So we read a great many 
American folk plays and stories look- 
ing for a locale that interested us, a 
story that held our attention, charac- 
ters which we felt it within our power 
to interpret. Nothing seemed just 
right, and more and more forcefully 
the idea took hold of the group that 
the only satisfactory answer would be 
a completely original script in which 
they, the students, could make a state- 
ment about their immediate environ- 
ment—New York City. 

In the early writing conferences all 
members of the arts staff who were to 
be involved visited and contributed to 
the setting up of the plan. It helped to 


be able to consult with the authorities 
on possible ways of using the dance or 
the extent to which it was practical to 
contemplate musical development of 
the theme. Throughout the period of 
writing, moreover, contact was estab- 
lished and maintained between the 
various student groups—glee club 
members dropped in to try to help 
with the script, aspiring composers 
watched the dance groups to learn 
their ways of working and the kind of 
music suitable for them, and members 
of the theater arts group conferred 
frequently with dancers and compos- 
ers. This interchange of ideas gave to 
students and staff alike a common 
ground of understanding from which 
to explore patterns and a growing 
sense of the parallelism in design which 
would develop in the various areas. 
The New York scene having been 
decided upon as the locale from which 
the play was to grow, students began 
bringing in all manner of materials— 
pictures, plays, clippings, music, short 
stories—anything which stimulated 
them and provoked musings about the 
city. All agreed that many characters 
and shifting scenes were essential to 
portray the variety of living which 
went on within the city’s limits. 
Saroyan’s Subway Circus suggested 
that the drama could be played out 
entirely underground. L, a short play 
by Leopold Atlas, which begins at 
dawn with a milkman and a cop ona 
city corner and runs through the hours 
of the day and night suggesting the 
flow of the city life over the pave- 
ments, offered a pattern that might be 
elaborated. For some time the class 
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thought of centering the action in a 
corner hot dog stand, for there part of 
the city is living and there we could 
be near its heart. 

Soon it became apparent that a story 
must be found into which to blend the 
varying moods of the city. Each stu- 
dent in the group—there were fifteen 
—brought in a rough scenario. One 
boy’s contribution was “A Theological 
Fantasy.” It began: 


John McGurney was lost. Hopelessly 
lost. The gliding vultures had been 
watching him hungrily as he staggered in 
wide aimless circles. The heat burned its 
way up from the soles of his feet to his 
mind and his eyes saw nothing but the 
dunes of sand, parched waves of a petri- 
fied ocean. 


It was concerned with a man search- 
ing for his soul, and it never mentioned 
New York. Its quality and power were 
at once evident to the group, however, 
and they seized from it as the theme of 
their play a lonely man at first over- 
powered by the immensity of the city, 
but who, upon finding his niche and 
becoming a part of New York life, dis- 
covers it to be friendly and embrac- 
ing. 

The development of this idea was 
next undertaken by individual mem- 
bers of the class. Now the problem 
arose of determining why the hero 
should be entering the city at the time 
of the play. Obviously an old city 
dweller would already have made his 
adjustments to its demands. A country 
lad seeking his fortune was rejected as 
too trite, an itinerant fortune teller as 
too bizarre, a convict in search of a 


pawn shop as not likely to enlist the 
sympathy of the audience. A soldier 
returning from overseas was finally 
accepted as timely and not too difficult 
to characterize. 

A third beginning was made, this 
time to find a plot concerned with a 
lonely soldier engaged in some sort of 
search which would lead him through 
the physical maze of the city and into 
an understanding of its nature. The 
quality of the play was as yet unde- 
termined. Depending upon its treat- 
ment, it could turn to satire, romance, 
psychological study, or sheer fantasy. 
Tragedy, the class agreed, was out, for 
to them New York was gay, exciting, 
and warm. 

The class decided to choose the 
most intriguing scenario turned in and 
to write the dialogue of the play from 
it. The scenario they chose opens as 
follows: 


The silhouette of New York rises be- 
hind the bow of a docked troop trans- 
port. It is night and the set is dimly lit, 
but even in the darkness it is easy to per- 
ceive that the scene is out of focus. The 
perspective is wrong and gives a sense of 
exaggerated angles. It is a world of fan- 
tasy and dream. 


In this opening dream scene Dave, the 
returning hero, imagines his reception 
in New York. The mayor and the city 
fathers are there to greet him. A beau- 
tiful girl rushes into his arms. He is 
given a huge medal and handed a 
golden key to the city. The crowd 
hails him and bears him off to show 
him New York! 

When Dave awakens reality is dif- 
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ferent. The ship he is on docks, but 
there is no welcoming committee and 
the girl he had expected to meet him is 
not there. Dave, it seems, and a ste- 
nographer named Kitty Miller have 
fallen in love by V-mail without ever 
seeing each other. Dave has sent Kitty 
his picture but she, thinking herself 
rather plain and dull, has not sent hers 
and has pretended in her letters to be 
the glamour girl he dreamed of. Al- 
though she comes to the dock to meet 
him as she has promised, she is panic 
stricken at the last minute and does not 
speak. Dave, who waits for her and 
refuses to go off with his friends, is 
left angry and alone. 

He does not know Kitty’s address, 
which was on a slip of paper his bud- 
dies tore up for confetti as the ship 
docked, but he decides to hunt for her 
anyhow and “tell her off” for having 
tricked him. His wanderings lead him 
to a drug store where he tries to phone 
all the Millers in the book, the police 
court of the 13th precinct, and finally 
Al’s restaurant in Greenwich Village, 
where he knows Kitty used to eat. 
There amidst hilarious surroundings he 
meets a girl who makes him forget his 
woes and they set out together to see 
the town. In front of a pet shop, where 
they are chaperoned by a little girl 
with a lollipop, he tells her that he 
thinks she is “tops” and that he sus- 
pects her of being the girl he wanted 
all along. She is no longer bashful, and 
they are about to embrace when a fat 
Italian with a big bass drum and a 
flock of children march down the 
street and burst upon them. Kitty and 
Dave find themselves the center of a 


throng of dancing revellers and wind 
up the evening the chief celebrants at 
an Italian block party. 

The dialogue for the play moved 
out of this scenario along with early 
dance patterns and musical themes, 
The writers broke up into small groups, 
each of which developed a scene, 


‘These were reworked several times and 


given trial rehearsals at which addi- 
tional dialogue was extemporaneously 
developed and incorporated. Finally 
the whole was put together—and 
promptly fell apart! Styles were var- 
ied. All could see that the imaginative 
quality of the writing was uneven. One 
boy undertook to draw together and 
polish the whole. It was a tremendous 
task to keep the variety and sharpness 
of many persons’ writing while devel- 
oping unity of expression, but he suc- 
ceeded. A play emerged. Some things 
good in themselves were jettisoned. 
One of our favorite characters—a pa- 
thetic old woman in the drugstore— 
was relentlessly edited away in the 
final revision. A whole dance sequence 
which had been developed in detail 
evaporated along with a lonely night 
scene under a city lamp post. But all 
agreed that the play had come to life. 


COMPOSERS AT WORK 


Meanwhile, as the plot of High and 
Wide! developed, meetings were held 
with students who had expressed in- 
terest in trying to write music for the 
play, and a list of possible spots for 
songs was made. This list and the plot 
were then presented to all music classes 
so that large numbers of students were 
ultimately given the opportunity to 
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participate in the composition of music 
for the play. As ideas emerged, stu- 
dents began to write individually and 
in groups. Several collaboration teams 
sprang up. Sometimes a person would 
carry an idea as far as he could alone 
and another would either help him to 
complete it or take over and finish it. 
Sometimes the words came first, some- 
times the music. Sometimes the entire 
song came in a rush of inspiration and 
was quickly completed. Others bogged 
down and many individuals lent a 
hand before a satisfactory result was 
achieved. For several spots as many as 
three songs were submitted; for others 
it was difficult to get even one. 
Students were discriminating in re- 
jecting music of a style deemed inap- 
propriate. For the restaurant scene a 
song of decided operatic quality was 


replaced by a simple one with the 
refrain: 























It was realized that not every poem 
is adaptable to music. The original 
script had these lines for the welcom- 
ing chorus in the prologue: 


New York! New York! 

It's the highest, biggest, widest, longest 
of them all. 

We are seven million, five hundred and 
sixty thousand men, women and chil- 
dren, 

Of which 3,100 are policemen and fire- 
men. 





We have 2,000 churches and 780 schools 
in our city. 

We speak twelve different languages to 
each other 

Over three million, six hundred and fifty 
thousand telephones. 


One boy quickly composed a good 
opening theme, but was powerless to 
handle the statistics. Several groups 
and many individuals attempted to re- 
work the words, and finally three girls 
synthesized all the ideas into: 


JostLE-aTING Town 


It’s the highest, widest city, the loudest 
of them, too; 

There’s plenty of room for you. 

To show you that you’re welcome, we're 
handing you the key. 

Now open up the gate and see. 

Our shops compare to Paree, our cham- 
pagne’s running free. 

There are seven million of us; skyscrapers 
soar above us; 

Subways roar below us. This is the place 
to be! 

Night clubs are full and busy with people 
having fun; 

New Yorkers act quite dizzy, always on 
the run. 

Our city boasts of Broadway; Fifth 
Avenue rates high. 

There’s nothing to compare to, so won’t 
you please prepare to enjoy this 

Fascinating, devastating, jostle-ating 
town? 

Our scintillating, inspirating, festivating 
town! 


When range demanded, harmony 
was used (see first excerpt on page 110). 

Of the twelve songs, seven re- 
quired some sort of harmonic treat- 
ment. In a few cases the composers 
knew enough of chord structure to 
write good harmony. Others had 
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Emp-ty and crowd-ed, 


— ho} 


friends sing the music with them until 
a satisfying effect was achieved and 
then wrote it down. Two beautiful 
duets were developed in this way. For 
all of the songs numerous versions were 
tried with singing groups. Minor 
changes were made up to the time of 
dress rehearsal and even during the 
preparation for the recording and 
broadcast two months later. 
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the best example of this type of group 
creation was the rollicking finale, 
“Besta Block Party” (see below). 

In addition to the twelve songs, an 
overture was arranged from the origi- 
nal music of the show and played by 
the school orchestra, which also ac- 
companied the large choral numbers 
on the stage. Because time was limited, 
these were orchestrated by the instru- 
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Rhythms were sensed by voice and 
body before writing was attempted. 
Some of the most intricate were com- 
posed by those with little technique in 
writing, and during the effort to cap- 
ture their ideas one would hear, “Is 
this what you mean?” “No!” And the 
singing, clapping, dancing, or pecking 
on the piano would start all over again. 
This went on and on, but the creative 
urge was at such a pitch that no one 
gave up until these nebulous ideas were 
objectified in written form. Perhaps 
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mental music director, but several stu- 
dents learned something of the tech- 
niques involved and became interested 
in orchestration as an area for future 
study. 


DANCE DESIGN 


The dance group also was meeting 
during the winter months to attack 
the problem of planning dances which 
would carry on and intensify the story, 
fit certain characters and _ situations, 
and still be good dance! Where were 
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dances needed to strengthen the script? 
What kind of dances? The scenario 
was submitted to our potential chore- 
ographers. Then followed student dis- 
cussions of dance possibilities with 
both theater arts and dance groups 
making suggestions in the light of the 
script. Four major dance sequences 
were laid out: the pantomimic opening 
dream scene, loneliness, a block party 

Ika, and the final celebration waltz. 

How did the dancers work? First 
they decided to subdivide the areas in 
which they were working for balance: 
solo, duet, and the group. The class 
then blocked a rough draft in all areas 
to get a feeling of the whole. Out of 
this first sketch the final plans for each 
dance evolved. 

Dance improvisation then began on 
the first development of a sequence, 
with the musical improvisation accom- 
panying the work simultaneously. The 
dream scene . . . distorted movement 

dissonant music improvisation. 
Thus the music themes developed as the 
dances grew, and when the dance ideas 
jelled, the improvised music was set. 
Most of the dance music was impro- 
vised by a member of the staff, but 
several student composers, after watch- 
ing the dancers rehearse, contributed 
original music which was worked into 
the pattern and used in the final per- 
formances of the play. 

Probably the most difficult dance 
problem in the play was the section 
known as the “Interlude,” because it 
was one of the few parts in which 
dancers provided transition from one 
scene to another, setting the mood 
without the aid of actors and singers. 


Originally, this section was to be 
“Loneliness” projected against a sil- 
houette of the New York skyline. The 
students talked about the quality of 
loneliness as it might be externalized 
through dance movement and the dif- 
ferent kinds of loneliness one might 
find in a large city. Improvisations fol- 
lowed, each girl trying to feel the 
quality and project it through her 
movements. Techniques which might 
be used were presented to the whole 
class and improvisation continued. 
Meaningful sketches were noted and 
suggestions made. Beautiful passages 
emerged and a dance form for “Lone- 
liness” was completed. 

It was then that the script committee 
red-pencilled the scene! In the process 
of unifying the whole play, “Loneli- 
ness” was dropped and a dance scene 
was added which was to be an impres- 
sion of city life—morning, noon and 
night—a portrayal of a cross section of 
the people, the varied situations and 
emotions which characterize New 
York. The dancers cast aside their 
finished dance with good grace. They 
discussed characters one might see on 
a New York City street—cops, sailors 
out on the town, shop girls, shoppers, 
children playing, flower venders, milk- 
men, businessmen and women, side- 
walk salesmen, street cleaners, sight- 
seers. Each girl selected a character 
and began to improvise in pantomimic 
dance movement the portrayal of © 
her part. The hardest part of the 
work was translating quickly grasped 
straight pantomime into kinetic or 
dance pantomime, but once the tech- 
nique was learned, the students were 
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delighted with the experience of danc- 
ing out their interpretations and char- 
acterizations. 

The group soon found that certain 
parts would have to be filled by boys 
—the cop, the sailor, the man on the 
park bench. However, since the boys 
were unable to rehearse at the same 
time as the girls, the latter worked all 
the parts out in detail and then taught 
their roles to the boys, who quickly 
gave increased zest and flavor to them 
through developing their own style of 
dancing. 

The “Interlude” finally emerged 
somewhat as follows. Day breaks with 
milkmen moving about their business 
in modern jazz rhythm, followed by a 
decrepit street cleaner, a friendly 
newsboy, sleepy commuters, busy 
factory workers, and the _pell-mell 
rush of the subway crowds. Next, as 
the noonday rush subsides, a sidewalk 
vender of cosmetics displays her wares 
while children play about her, gossipy 
shoppers bustle on and off, shop girls 
linger over their lunch hour, and sight- 
seers stare incredulously at it all. A 
sailor who picks up a girl is chased by 
a cop, and two bicyclists ride through 
as the scene merges into evening. Now 
the students were rewarded for their 
original work on “Loneliness,” for 
much of the material was incorporated 
into the evening portion of the scene. 
At its close, the rushing crowds appear 
again, repeating the morning subway 
theme. In this short interlude the liv- 
ing quality of New York City was 
shown more effectively through dance 
than would have been possible through 
dialogue or song. 


WITH SCRIPT IN HAND 


The tenth grade theater arts class, 
with script in hand, now undertook to 
provide High and Wide! with the 
necessary sets, costumes, and programs 
—no small] task, they soon discovered, 
as they wanted to enhance through 
these the emotional quality of the play 
as well as to suggest the nine sections 
of the city in which the play takes 
place. Keeping in mind the technical 
limitations of our stage (it measures 
21’ by 19’ with practically no offstage 
space), the students seized paper, 
paint, and charcoal and began to de- 
sign. After much discussion of the 
varying results, they found that by 
building two small stages, one on each 
side of the proscenium, and having one 
scene in front of the curtain, the 
would be able to handle the dream 
scene, the office, the dock, the drug 
store, the police station, the outdoor 
restaurant, and a city block. This re- 
quired much maneuvering, and con- 
sultation with the actors regarding 
whether they could get through a foot 
and a half of space. They could, but 
the next problem—materials—seemed 
almost insurmountable. Wartime short- 
ages still made the purchase of new 
materials out of the question. The stu- 
dents refused to be disheartened, how- 
ever, and said, “Oh, we'll rip up old 
flats!” And they promptly did. Soon 
the fourth floor corridor rang with 
hammering and sawing, and paint pots 
popped out from behind stools and 
stepladders. The New York skyline 
emerged, a drugstore appeared com- 
plete with counter and_ revolving 
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stools, and the red brick restaurant 
sprouted a gaily striped awning. Stu- 
dents worked enthusiastically early 
and late, often dropping down to the 
stage to rehearse their parts or practice 
_asong, for many of them worked in 
several areas, and acting, dancing, and 
music were developing while the sets 
continued to grow. 
People who were passing by stopped 
to comment and soon found a paint- 
brush or a saw in their hands. The 
atmosphere was catching, and every- 
one wanted to lend a hand whether or 
not he had previously had studio ex- 
perience. So we pressed on toward the 
moment when we were ready to move 
everything to the stage five floors be- 
low. Then, to our consternation we dis- 
covered that the plastic piece for the 
dream scene was too big to go through 
the door into the elevator. There was 
nothing to do but cut it in half, and 
the tension was great until we saw it 
nailed together again in place on the 
stage. 
Next came the exciting moment 
‘ when lights were added. This effect 
and that were tried. “We must have 
the opening blue and misty for the 
dream.” “Try a lavender gel in #7.” 
_ “What would a green sky do?” “Move 
back those floodlights about two 
feet!” ““The balcony spots are out of 
focus.” “Climb up on a ladder and fix 
that spill!” Satisfying everyone took 
) time, but it was finally accomplished, a 
cue sheet set up, and the switchboard 
manned. Timing on cues the tech- 
nicians knew could make or break the 
show. They perfected their routine. 
| Last days were hectic, with people 


| 
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dashing around applying a final coat 
of paint, hammering a strengthening 
nail, trying to fit half a city block into 
a space that contained not only the 
pinrail but the sets for the dock and 
the drugstore. With everything in its 
place—and not an inch to spare—we 
moved on to costuming. 

Because High and Wide! was in 
modern dress, we had not been too 
much concerned with the costumes 
although they had been planned along 
with the sets early in the production 
schedule. Now we put them on the 
stage and found that many of the 
styles were too weak or colors which 
looked pretty in street clothes were not 
satisfying under stage lights. Students 
and staff members watching the first 
dress rehearsal made notes, and a con- 
ference was held afterward. Did we 
need a red coat on this actor or an 
orange skirt on that dancer? If the 
lights were changed, would it help? 
Kitty should have more make-up, the 
dock hand less. A second dress re- 
hearsal was much better than the first, 
but still changes were necessary. 

While the scene shifters were shov- 
ing sets about and in the costume room 
hems were being taken up or let down, 
programs and posters were being 
designed in a final spurt of energy. 
With tickets for the two scheduled 
performances completely sold out al- 
most as soon as they went on sale, we 
decided to give High and Wide! an- 
other evening. Twelve hundred pro- 
grams were needed, as well as covers 
for the music score. A block print was 
designed and cut, paper bought, and 
the presses rolled. 
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READY OR NOT 


Finally posters went up announcing 
the great day. The show would go on 
“ready or not.” The students knew, 
however, that it was ready. Schedules 
were posted for dressing and make-up, 
costumes were donned, and the smell 
of grease paint and powder permeated 
the fourth floor. 

Ready finally for the first perform- 
ance, all ninety-two characters, effec- 
tively costumed and made up, trooped 
downstairs, through the playground, in 
at the stage door, and on to the places 
where they would wait breathlessly 
backstage for the buzzer that would 
signal them to go on. All the long 
months of effort converged in the 
satisfying experience of performance. 
The hundred and fifty students who 
had written, designed, and acted High 
and Wide! knew what it was to be part 
of a living theater. 


APPRAISAL 


To our way of thinking Horace 
Mann-Lincoln’s production of High 
and Wide! was distinguished by the 
fact that it was the original expression 
of a group of artists. Some were work- 
ing on the staff level; some were stu- 
dents. The exciting thing was that one 
hundred and fifty persons searched to- 
gether for an idea and experimented 
with the most appropriate form in 
which to develop it. 

Through the experience, both stu- 
dents and faculty members learned 
much about a better way of life. We 
came to believe in our capacity to 
make something of value exist where 
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nothing had been before. We realized | sho\ 


more deeply that group planning 


makes for deep personal satisfaction | 


through the identification of all par. 
ticipating with the project undertaken, 
We discovered a new dimension in the 
idea of cooperation. Cooperation was 
not merely contributing our talents 
when invitations to do so were issued, 
Cooperation was developing the flexi- 
bility to envision a new total pattern, 
to know when to suggest, to take lead- 
ership, to accept followership, to delay 
decision, or to rush work to comple- 
tion. We saw emerge a new and per- 
suasive art form which in its total 
design incorporated many art media, 
fused so completely in the end that 
they could no longer be taken apart. 

Probably the most rewarding single 
result of our work on the play was the 
evident release of enthusiasm and hap- 
piness in all who worked on it. Partly 
this grew out of the group identifica- 
tion through planning, partly out of 
the range of areas in which we worked 
(there was opportunity for creative 
work on the part of anyone who 
wished to participate), partly out of 
the good working relationships be- 
tween staff and students, partly out of 
the appropriateness of the material 
chosen. (The characters in the play 
and the situations in which they found 
themselves were direct projections by 
the students of their own emotional 
growth.) 

Beyond this immediate satisfaction, 
many of the students realized creative 


powers and gained techniques that are _ 


continuing to function. In the social 
studies classes later in the year projects 
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_ showing social change were developed 
_ by these students through poetry, pic- 
tures, and music. Theater arts groups 
wrote and produced one-act plays 
which synthesized drama, dance, and 
music. The seniors composed music for 
their commencement. A number of 
students chose summer work which 
would give them further opportunity 
- for the development of expressional fa- 
cility. In selecting a college, careful 
consideration was given by these stu- 
dents to the quality of the art work 
offered. Yet with all of this really 
serious attention to the arts, very few 
students appear to be dreaming of ca- 
reers as actors, artists, dancers, or com- 
posers. They are simply using all of 
| these arts for the enhancement of the 
| greatest art of all—the art of living. 

Our final appraisal of this project 
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leaves us convinced that this is one 
highly effective way of relating the 
work of the arts in the program so that 
they may enrich and develop the emo- 
tional life of the students and develop 
a creative way of living in the school. 

In conclusion we should like to point 
out that a project of any such depth 
and scope would be possible only 
where staff members respect one an- 
other’s work and seek new ways of 
working together, and where the ad- 
ministration does not concern itself 
with implanting ideas on the curricu- 
lum from the top, but seeks out and 
makes possible the development of 
ideas engendered by staff and students. 
It is under fine working conditions 
such as these that we have been able 
to develop a rich, satisfying arts pro- 
gram at Horace Mann-Lincoln School. 
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OCCUPATIONS: 


ew book has long been needed. During 
the past twenty years pamphlets on 
occupations have been pouring off the 
presses in a veritable flood. A dozen com- 
mercial firms specialize in producing them 
in series, and numerous other agencies (the 
American Nurses Association, American In- 
stitute of Banking, American Optometric 
Association, for example) issue separate 
pamphlets. 

The number is so great that a central 
index is imperative. Such an index was pub- 
lished by H. W. Wilson Company in 1934 
and revised in 1936 and 1938, but pamphlets 
which have been published since 1938 have 
gone unlisted. 

This compilation is a very valuable pub- 
lication. After eliminating pamphlets that 
are outdated and out of print, Dr. Forrester 
has located 1500 items and has grouped them 
alphabetically according to occupation. 
Under the heading of civil engineer, for 
example, there are eighteen pamphlets 
listed. 

The annotation describes the pamphlet, 
states what its primary purpose is, the 
group for which it was prepared, the price, 
and the source. From these data the student 
of occupations can judge whether this list 
will further his particular quest for informa- 
tion. The counselor can assign appropriate 
projects to his counselees; the teacher of a 
class studying occupations can use the book 
in making assignments; the librarian will be 


*By Gertrupe Forrester. The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, New York, 1946. 


A SELECTED LIST OF PAMPHLETS* 


helped in assembling a comprehensive |j- 
brary of pamphlets concerned with specific 
occupations. 

In naming the 344 occupations covered, 
Dr. Forrester has used the titles found in 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles and 
has printed the Dictionary code number 
after each title. Thus agronomist (3 pam- 
phlets listed) is coded 0-39.54. 

The alphabetical listing consumes 150 
pages. An introductory section discusses 
“Criteria Used in Compiling the Bibliog- 
raphy.” Among these criteria are compre- 
hensiveness, selectiveness, authenticity, ob- 
jectivity, recency, suitability, availability, 
uniqueness of information furnished, cost, 
number of references contained, style, and 
format. 

A practical section is entitled “How to 
Index and File Pamphlets on Occupations,” 
and another, “How to Use the Annotated 
Bibliography.” Also included is a “Direc- 
tory of Publishers” that contains the names 
of more than two hundred agencies which 
regularly or occasionally publish pamphlets. 
Finally, there is an Index. 

This book is ‘an indispensable tool for 
anyone who is engaged in helping people 
solve vocational problems. It should be in 
the library of each of the 28,000 high 
schools of the country, in every public li- 
brary, in the library of every college, on the 
desk of every teacher of a class in Occupa- 
tions, and of course at the elbow of every 
vocational counselor. 


H. D. Kitson 
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A LOOK AT OUR SCHOOLS* 
A BOOK FOR THE THINKING CITIZEN 


— GAIN and again throughout this volume, 

the authors affirm their faith in the 

modern school as an instrument of power 

for all the people. They recognize the fact 

that the public has a stake in education, 

and they also show how that stake is imple- 

mented by participation in every phase of 

e li. school and school-community life in Amer- 

cific  ica’s “lighthouse” for education, as they 

aptly term the school. The value of this 

red, book lies not only in its very apparent 

din | background of present-day best school 

and | practices but also in its basic philosophy 

nber | that the main job of the schools is to im- 

am- | prove society by providing sound develop- 

ment for those who will run that society 

150 | in the next generation. In the Foreword it 

usses | is stated that this book is written for all 

liog- | interested people, a statement that cannot 

pre- | bechallenged as the reader follows, through- 

ob- out eight absorbing chapters, the unfolding 

ility, | of a pattern of good school practices. It is 

cost, | evident that these authors have seen many 
and good schools in action. 

Early in the book it is pointed out that 
vy to | what the public generally thinks of as 
ons,” . “fundamentals” are not the only funda- 
rated mentals; that we have discovered more in 
irec- | the past fifty years about how learning takes 
ames | place than in all the centuries before; and 
hich | that we cannot go back to the old education 
lets. | if we are to meet the demand of the times 

ahead. It is recognized that the public 
for which pays the bills should know what it 
ople is getting for its money and has every right 
ye in | to ask pertinent questions about education. 
high | Answers to these questions make this book 
ic li- | a significant contribution to lay and profes- 
nthe | sional understanding of the power of edu- 
upa- | Cation. 
very | The authors admit certain inherent values 


| 
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*By Paut R. Mort anv Wittram S. Vincent. Cattell 
and Company, Inc., New York, 1946. 


in formal mental training or subject matter 
discipline, but they point out that to expect 
benefits from this type of training to accrue 
to every person is to expect a miracle. The 
growth of the science of learning has in- 
dicated better ways of developing power 
of thought, or English mastery, or character 
growth than by the study of Latin. Practice 
makes perfect only when the pupil sees the 
relationship between what he is learning and 
the use he can make of it. The authors 
give a new meaning to the cliché “integra- 
tion” by showing how the mental, emo- 
tional, and bodily processes work together 
in the learning of many things at the same 
time. They point out that teaching that does 
not vary considerably from individual to 
individual is likely to be highly inefficient, 
and that a school fails at the outset if it 
employs the same methods in dealing with 
all pupils. 

The chapter on the three R’s presents 
ample proof that the modern school not 
only teaches reading, writing, and arith- 
metic as well as or better than the 1900 
model school, but also vastly extends the 
scope and meaning of what are essential 
skills in a modern society. The authors are 
convinced that the big difference between 
modern schools and those of the past lies in 
lasting value in the minds of the pupils in 
learning skills and knowledges in lifelike sit- 
uations. Grammar, spelling, punctuation, 
and handwriting are bound to be taught 
because the pupils in the modern school 
must use them in all their lifelike activities 
in the school. They call attention to mod- 
ern skills added to the traditional three R’s— 
speech, reading for various purposes, and 
communication. In the 1900 model school, 
geography is gleaned from a single book, 
a few paragraphs at a time, while in the 
modern school, geography is about life and 
is taken from a thousand sources in life. 
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The authors challenge the schools to face 
the fact that variations in talent and abilities 
and successes among pupils call for new 
techniques to discover such talents and an 
abundance of opportunities on every level 
to nurture them. They rightly state that the 
traditional school which caters only to 
verbal intelligence will not meet the needs 
of many individuals who are superior in 
social or mechanical or artistic intelligence. 
What parents or employers set up as stand- 
ards for the individuals with whom they 
are concerned may not fit the level of com- 
petence of that individual. The master 
teacher will design the experiences which, 
at the right time, will help the pupil to find 
himself. 

There is an additional challenge to our 
modern schools to meet the changes in our 
way of life and to become a force in re- 
directing some of the changes, to accept 
some of the patterns of living which the 
home and community have relinquished. It 
is even conceivable that in making these 
patterns interesting to the pupil, learning 
might be accelerated. 

The discussion on character and discipline 
points the way to a new approach to the 
problem of citizenship development. The 
picture of what makes for good schools 
holds promise of new inventions to harness 
more successfully the power of education. 
The acceptance of the principle that the 
public can contribute enormously to the 
growth of schools holds new promise for 
better support for better schools. The sim- 
ple way in which the authors point out that 
the money spent on education, the type of 
taxes levied, the pattern of community de- 
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velopment in terms of industry and housing, 
all will profoundly affect the quality of 
education. 

Every teacher in America would benefit 
from reading the authors’ analysis of what 
kind of person makes a good teacher, but 
we will have better schools only when every 
citizen demands that we secure such teach- 
ers. Many citizens will make just such de- 
mands even in the face of knowledge that 
it costs a great deal more, when they see 
the results in the product of education, 

To the not too numerous master teachers 
who are today inventing the devices which 
will make our schools better tomorrow, the 
authors have given a ray of hope in pointing 
out what lies ahead for education, in setting 
up the new challenges for better inventions, 
The forward-looking lay citizen will also 
appreciate, with the authors, the need for 
greater research, the need to accelerate the 
diffusion of good ideas, the need for an 
aggressive attack on the problem of health, 
the need to discover new administrative 
devices to meet the new concept of in- 
dividual requirements, and the need for in- 
structional material that goes far beyond the 
traditional concept of a single textbook. 

The school that Mort and Vincent talk 
about is in the future, but here and there in 
our present schools are enough practices to 
indicate that this future does not need be 
too far distant. They call these practices a 
few of the “blueprints of the emerging de- 











sign of education which we see evolving in 


today’s adaptable schools.” 
Guy L. Hitiesor 
Supervising Principal of Schools, 
Rutherford, N. J. 
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Institute of Educational 
Research 


INSTITUTE OF ADULT EDUCATION 


As representative of the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, Professor Morse 
A. Cartwright attended the first meeting of 
the U. S. National Commission for the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, held in Washington, 
D. C., September 23 to 26. 


Proressor Wilbur C. Hallenbeck served as 
senior member of the instructional staff at 
the 1946 session of the annual camp for the 
training of adult education leaders held 
August 24 to September 2 at Camp Mem- 
phremagog in Quebec, Canada. The camp, 
which instructs group workers, recreation 
leaders and workers in community organi- 
zation, was directed by Alex Sim of Mac- 
donald College, representing McGill Uni- 
versity, Canada, and Roger Marier from 
Laval University, Canada. 

During the meeting of the institute for 
training of adult education leaders for Negro 
education in the South, held at Hampton 
Institute, Hampton, Va., Professor Hallen- 
beck addressed the conference and led dis- 
cussions on educational problems on Sep- 
tember 9 and 10. 


HORACE MANN-LINCOLN 
INSTITUTE OF SCHOOL 
EXPERIMENTATION 


RepreseNTATIVEs of the cooperating schools 
in the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation attended their 
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fourth conference at Teachers College dur- 
ing the week of October 28. 

The program, developed as a result of 
suggestions of the advisory committee from 
the cooperating schools, provided oppor- 
tunity for presentation by individual schools 
of their work in various areas. Following 
these presentations, the conference as a 
work committee outlined plans for future 
development and procedures. 

The Institute staff members, Professors 
Kenneth Benne, Ruth Cunningham, Hubert 
Evans, Arthur Jersild, Gordon Mackenzie, 
Alice Miel, Florence Stratemeyer, Mr. Glen 
Hass, Miss Rose Lammel, Miss Marcella 
Lawler, Dr. Margaret Lindsey, Dr. Chandos 
Reid and Mr. William Vitarelli were avail- 
able throughout the week for conferences. 

Representatives from the following co- 
operating schools participated: the public 
schools of Bucks County, Pa.; the public 
schools of Montgomery County, Md.; Rad- 
ford College, Radford, Va.; Springfield, 
Mo., public schools; Tuskegee Institute 
School of Education; West Georgia Col- 
lege; Horace Mann-Lincoln School; New 
York Public School 44; Evander Childs 
High School; Brooklyn High School for 
Homemaking; Battle Creek, Mich., public 
schools and Glencoe, Ill., public schools. 


Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


SEVENTY foreign students participated in an 
orientation week for students from outside 
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continental United States, September 16 to 
20, under the guidance of Professor Clarence 
Linton. Under the new program foreign 
students are required to report to Teachers 
College one week prior to the session they 
wish to attend for a series of lectures on the 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City, the use of the library, and registration 
procedures. Tours of points of interest in 
New York City are also arranged for the 
group. Students are tested in English and 
hold conferences with consultants in English 
and the chief adviser for foreign students. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Durine the intersession, Professor Irving 
Lorge attended a workshop at the Institute 
on Adult Education of Negroes at Hamp- 
ton Institute, Hampton, Va., August 22 and 
23, and spoke on “The Development of Ma- 
terials for Combatting Illiteracy among 
Negro Adults.” 

He presented a paper at the educational 
research forum of the International Business 
Machines Corporation, held at Endicott, 
N. Y., August 26 to 30. During the meetings 
of the American Psychological Association 
in Philadelphia, Pa., September 4 to 7, Dr. 
Lorge discussed the “Interpretation of Adult 
Intelligence.” 

Professor Lorge conducted a workshop 
on improving communication of the Ex- 
tension Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Ala., September 12 to 19, and pre- 
sented a paper on “Needed Research in the 
Field of Nursing Education” at the biennial 
convention of the League of Nursing Edu- 
cation in Atlantic City, N. J., September 23. 


Division II 
Administration and Guidance 
GUIDANCE 


For his work at Psychological Research Unit 
#1 of the Army Air Forces from 1941 to 
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1943, Professor Laurance F. Shaffer received 
the Legion of Merit decoration last July, 
He pioneered in the establishment of tests 
for selecting and classifying aviation cadets, 

Professor Shaffer was elected president of 
the division of clinical and abnormal psy. 
chology of the American Psychological As. 
sociation during the meeting held at the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa., September 3 to 7. He was also elected, 
member of the board of directors of the 
Association. 


Proressor Donald E. Super joined other 
psychologists cooperating with Dr. John C. 
Flanagan of the University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., in establishing this summer 
the American Institute for Research. The 
Institute will apply knowledge gained in 
aviation psychology during the war to civil 
aviation personnel and has already completed 
two projects for Transcontinental Western 
Airlines. 

Professor Super attended the meeting of 
the American Psychological Association, 
September 3 to 7, at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., where he was 
elected president of the division of consult- 
ing psychology. Professor Harry D. Kitson 
and he were present at the New York State 
Conference of City Supervisors of Voca- 
tional Guidance, held at Glens Falls, N. Y., 
October 7, 8 and 9. 

An article by Professor Super appeared in 
the October issue of Occupations and dis- 
cussed the effects of expansion of the voca- 
tional guidance services upon vocational 
guidance. The article warns educators 
against malpractices and other harmful re- 
sults arising from too-rapid growth. 


Durinc her sabbatical leave, Professor Ruth 
Strang kept in touch with new developments 
in the field by serving as consultant to the 
following groups: the Extension Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, in its Ala- 
bama publications workshop; the Depatt- 
ment of Child Hygiene, State of Massachu- 
setts, in its health education workshops, and 
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the Division of Health Education, Newark, 
N. J. She conferred with workers in the 
Department of Child Guidance of Kansas 
City regarding their cumulative records and 
with the State Department of Kansas on 
its elementary curriculum. 

Professor Strang also assisted Dr. William 
Burton, Director of the Harvard Summer 
School, Mr. Harland Ladd of the State De- 

ent of Maine, and Dr. Glenn Kendall, 
Dean of the School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Maine, in their workshop for the 
teachers of Maine. 

On Friday, September 6, Professor Strang 
participated in a round table on psycho- 
therapy and counseling at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion. She also prepared a paper for the 
seventh Conference on Science, Philosophy 
and Religion held at International House of 
the University of Chicago, September 9 
to 11. 


Division IV 
Instruction 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Durinc the August intersession, Professor 
Roma Gans attended a three-day institute 
with the Nuns of the Archdiocese of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., and later travelled to Re- 
gina, Saskatchewan, Canada, to meet with 
teachers in the vicinity. Both groups are re- 
making their programs to meet the needs of 
children more closely in these postwar years. 


Octoser 2, Professor Jean Betzner discussed 
the international work of the Association for 
Childhood Education before the New Jer- 
sey branch of the Association. She spoke to 
teachers of a combined elementary and 
junior high school, October 9, in Trenton, 
N. J., on “The Individual’s Responsibility 
for Innovation.” On October 25, Professor 
Betzner was in Buffalo, N. Y., and addressed 
the primary and kindergarten sections of the 
New York State Teachers’ Association on 
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“How the Kindergarten and Primary School 
Can Work Together Effectively” and “In 
the Midst of Riches.” 


Proressor L. Thomas Hopkins was the 
leader of a week-long conference on cur- 
riculum at Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg, Kan., in June. Later in the month, 
he lectured at the University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo., the University of Denver, 
Denver, Colo., and acted as adviser to the 
Denver workshop groups. He also spoke to 
the students and faculty at National College, 
Evanston, Ill., on “Education for Coopera- 
tive Living.” 

October 4, 5 and 6, Professor Hopkins was 
the leader of a workshop on the school and 
the curriculum, held at Clear Lake Camp, 
Battle Creek, Mich., October 9, he addressed 
the Rochester council of elementary prin- 
cipals at Rochester, N. Y. 

Professor Hopkins was recently appointed 
one of the board of directors of the Lisle 
Fellowship, Inc., an organization for pro- 
moting cooperative living on a national and 
international basis. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Proressor Erling Hunt discussed “Why 
Education Changes” at the Charlestown, 
N. H., Town Hall, September 16. The lec- 
ture was sponsored by the D. A. R. 


MATHEMATICS 


“MaTHEMATICs in the Post-War Period” by 
Professor W. D. Reeve is one of the articles 
in the latest issue of Scripta Mathematica, 
Volume 11, numbers 3 and 4 combined. 
This is the David Eugene Smith memorial 
volume for which Professor Reeve also 
wrote the tribute to Professor Smith. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Proressor Howard A. Murphy has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the program committee 
of the National Association for American 
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Composers and Conductors. During the sea- 
son, four programs will be presented at 
Times Hall, New York City. He has also 
been elected a director of the Association. 


A master lesson on Chopin’s A major “Mili- 
tary” Polonaise by Professor Raymond 
Burrows appeared in the August Etude. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Ocroser 18, Professor Hamden L. Forkner 
discussed “Occupational Competence— 
America’s Greatest Resource” before the 
Hampden County Teachers Association, 
Springfield, Mass. He addressed the New 
York State Teachers Association, Western 
Zone, October 25, in Buffalo, N. Y., on 
“Challenges to Teachers of Business Educa- 
tion.” 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Proressor Clifford L. Brownell addressed 
the graduate students of Springfield Col- 
lege, Springfield, Mass., August 9, on “Post- 
War Problems in Health and Physical Edu- 
cation.” He was recently elected president of 
the eastern district of the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation. 

During August, the American Book Com- 
pany published The Human Body by Pro- 
fessor Brownell and Professor Emeritus 
Jesse F. Williams of Teachers College. 


Proressor Harry A. Scott was recently 
elected secretary-treasurer of the American 
Academy of Physical Education. 


From August 20 to September 17, Professor 
Marjorie Hillas acted as a staff member of 
the University of Toronto counselor train- 
ing course in Toronto, Ontario, Canada. She 
was recently appointed to membership in 
the permanent historical records and ex- 
hibits committee of the New York State 
Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation. 


Proressor E. Patricia Haginan will represent 
the eastern district on the resolutions com. 
mittee of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
She is also a member of the nominating 
committee for the Association. 


Division V 
Nursing Education 


Proressor Lillian A. Hudson was an official 
delegate to the Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Nursing, Pittsburgh, Pa., Septem- 
ber 19 and 20, and attended sessions of the 
biennial convention, National League of 
Nursing Education in Atlantic City, N. J, 
September 23, 26 and 27. 

She is chairman of the advisory commit- 
tee for the American Nurses Memorial, 
Florence Nightingale School of Nursing, 
Bordeaux, France. 


The Library 


Proressor Eleanor M. Witmer represented 
the American Library Association at the 
inauguration of President Sarah Blanding of 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Oc- 
tober 11. 


Miss Christine Gilbert, formerly librarian 
of the school library laboratory, is the new 
librarian at the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
School. She will be succeeded in the labo- 
ratory by Miss Alice Fedder from the York 
Central School, Retsof, N. Y. 


Mr. Josiah T. Newcomb, Jr., has resigned to 
accept the position of librarian for the As- 
sociated Colleges of Upper New York. 


Tue Norwegian Ministry of Education has 
reprinted 1500 copies of the list, “Significant 
Education Books, 1937-1944” which was 
published in the Teachers College Record, 
October, 1945. 
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Office of Field Relations 


and Placement* 


Abramovitz, Abraham B. (A.M. 1939), super- 
vising psychologist, Wisconsin State Board of 
Health, Madison, Wis. 


Ahrens, Henry W. (A.M. 1943), teacher and 
supervisor of art, Public Schools, South River, 
N. J. 


Allen, Norman S., instructor in social science, 
New Haven State Teachers College, New 
Haven, Conn. 


Allen, Wendell C. (Ed.D. 1942), director of 
curriculum and guidance, Greenburgh School 
District, White Plains, N. Y. 


Altenburg, William L., director of health and 
physical education, Adelphi College, Garden 
City, N. Y. 


Anderson, Evelyn L. (A.M. 1946), teacher 
of art, Public Schools, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Andree, Robert G., headmaster, Brookline 
High School, Brookline, Mass. 


Anson, Esther, associate professor of family 
and youth counselling, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Mich. 


Arslan, Nadine V. Shandel (A.M. 1944), head 
teacher of three-year-old group, YMHA, New 
York, N. Y. 


Balletta, Aurora J., teacher of French, Span- 
ish, and Latin, High School, Ossining, N. Y. 


Bangham, Eleanor Dorsey (A.M. 1939), super- 
visor of art, Public Schools, Saginaw, Mich. 


Barra, Ernest R., teacher of Latin and Eng- 
lish, High School, Patchogue, N. Y. 


Bassford, John A. (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
commercial subjects, Round Valley High 
School, Springerville, Ariz. 


Beaver, Preston (A.M. 1939), recreation and 
program director, Children’s Center, New 
York, N. Y. 


Beeler, Nelson F. (A.M. 1936), instructor in 
chemistry, Clarkson College of Technology, 
Potsdam, N. Y. 


Bellack, Arno A., teacher of social studies and 
English, High School, Tenafly, N. J. 


Bennett, Howard C., instructor in mathe- 
matics, Union Junior College, Cranford, N. J. 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve points 
of work at Teachers College or any graduate of Teachers 

liege may register with the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement. For initial registrations covering three 
pelt no fee is charged. For information write to the 

acement Office for its booklet, Employment of Teachers 
and Administrators. 
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Berry, Iona (A.M. 1942), dean of women, 
University of Alabama, University, Ala. 


Bishop, Helen Margaret (A.M. 1946), assist- 
ant director of women’s dormitories, Eastman 
School of Music, University of Rochester, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Bishop, Wallace P. (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
history, High School, Center Moriches, N. Y. 


Blisard, Thomas J., associate professor of 
physics, Newark College of Engineering, New- 
ark, N. J. 


Bloder, Mary (A.M. 1938), head of science 
department, High School, Lahaina, Maui, T. H. 


Bloss, Esther, instructor in sociology, Hof- 
stra College, Hempstead, N. Y. 


Bowers, Howard A., athletic director, High 
School, North Wilkesboro, N. C. 


Bremseth, Cameron F., instructor in charge of 
secretarial and business subjects, Goddard Col- 
lege, Plainfield, Vt. 


Briggs, E. Winifred (B.S. 1924), dean of 
residence, Ferry Hall, Lake Forest, Ill. 


Brightbill, Mary A., instructor in English, 
State Teachers College, Millersville, Pa. 


Brightbill, Ruth (B.S. 1939), teacher of art, 
Reynolds Junior High School, Lancaster, Pa. 


Brown, Sara Dorothy, secretary to president 
and teacher of shorthand and typewriting, 


Barber-Scotia College, Concord, N. C. 


Brunson, May A. (A.M. 1945), counselor, 
University of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 


Brussel, Juliet R. (A.M. 1940), executive di- 
rector, Girl Scouts, Dutchess County Area, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Burkhardt, Ruth T., teacher of mathematics 
and social studies, Quaker Ridge School, Scars- 
dale, N. Y. 


Burton, Flora, director of residences, East- 
man School of Music, University of Ro- 
chester, Rochester, N. Y. 


Burton, Harry J. (A.M. 1936), assistant pro- 
fessor of accounting, Lehigh University, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 


Burts, Richard C., Jr. (A.M. 1941), dean of 
men, Mercer University, Macon, Ga. 


Bryant, David C. (A.M. 1938), assistant di- 
rector of Adams Memorial Theatre, Williams 
College, Williamstown, Mass. 


Campbell, Elizabeth W., instructor and su- 
pervisor of practice teaching, Wheelock Col- 
lege, Boston, Mass. 
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Carmichael, Nancy (B.S. 1946), teacher of 
girls’ physical education, Central Rural School, 
De Ruyter, N. Y. 


Casas-Dobarro, Roger A., professor of Span- 
ish, Spanish School, RCA, New York, N. Y. 


Castle, Anne M. (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
home economics, Public Schools, Lawrence, 
N. Y. 


Chayat, Maxwell M., instructor in design, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 


Clegg, William R., instructor in social studies, 
Eastview Junior High School, White Plains, 
N. Y. 


Cole, Ward B., teacher of mathematics and 
science, High School, Roslyn, N. Y. 


Coleman, Walter E. (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
biology and health, High School, Ellenville, 
N. Y. 


Collins, Lula Mae (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
Spanish, public speaking, and music, Wharton 
County Junior College, Wharton, Tex. 


Counts, Beatrice S. (M.S. 1926), instructor in 
home economics, High School, Bunnell, Fla. 


Covell, Robert, instructor in history, Bates 
College, Lewiston, Me. 


Craig, Evelyn (A.M. 1942), assistant pro- 
fessor of foods, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich. 


Crafts, James Spray (A.M. 1940), assistant 
professor of art, and chairman of the depart- 
ment, Teachers College of Connecticut, New 
Britain, Conn. 


Craven, Clifford John (A.M. 1946), counsel- 
ing director, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 


N.Y 


Croman, Rosalind W. (A.M. 1933), elemen- 
tary supervisor, Public Schools, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Cronkhite, James R. (A.M. 1941), assistant 
dean of men, Middlebury College, Middlebury, 
Vt. 


Cushman, Wesley P. (A.M. 1933), associate 
professor of physical education, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Darling, Elsie L. (A.M. 1945), head teacher 
of three-year-olds, Downtown Community 
School, New York, N. Y. 


Davidson, Robert L., teacher of music, Junior- 
Senior High School, Bergenfield, N. J. 


Davis, Dorothy, instructor in foods, Massa- 
chusetts State College, Amherst, Mass. 


Dean, Lloyd C. (A.M. 1940), director of 
health and — education, Central Missouri 
State College, Warrensburg, Mo. 


Decker, Richard G. (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
English, Mont Pleasant High School, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 


De Haan, Margaret (A.M. 1939), instructor in 
physical education, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


De Mers, Laurier W. (A.M. 1946), instructor 
in science, High School, North Plainfield, N. J. 


Dexter, Edna Jane Nesbitt (A.M. 1941), in- 
structor in physical education, New Jerse 
State Teachers College, Upper Montclair, N. J. 


Diller, Theodore N. (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
sixth grade, Franklin School, Stratford, Conn. 


Dinwiddie, Martha D. (A.M. 1927), home 
economics consultant, Public Welfare Depart- 
ment, New Orleans, La. 


Donahue, Terence C. (Ed.D. 1940), super- 
intendent of schools, Eastchester School Dis- 
trict, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


Earle, Alice Morse (A.M. 1936), teacher of 
fifth grade, Green Vale School, Glen Head, 
N. Y. 


Else, Robert J. (B.S. 1941), instructor in art, 
The Mills School, New York, N. Y. 


Englehart, Margaret L., teacher of secretarial 
studies, Urbana Junior College, Urbana, Ohio. 


Evans, Carl H., instructor in music, Junior 
High School, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Everett, Joseph Bernard, director of instruc- 
tion, Public Schools, Newton, Mass. 


Ferrey, Dorothea L. (A.M. 1943), instructor 
in foods, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Finkelstein, Beatrice (M.S. 1936), assistant 
professor of nutrition, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 


Fisher, Helen L. (A.M. 1944), assistant home 
demonstration agent, Home Bureau, Rochester, 


N. Y. 


Fletcher, Warner G. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
social studies, High School, Bay Shore, N. Y. 


Follmer, Mary Elizabeth (A.M. 1946), pro- 


gram director, YWCA, Westfield, N. J. 


Follmer, Phoebe G. (A.M. 1946), house- 
mistress, The Shipley School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Foster, Katherine, instructor in home eco- 
nomics, New York State Agriculture & Techni- 
cal Institute, Delhi, N. Y. 
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Fraser, James A. (Ph.D. 1939), professor of 
science, State Teachers College, Troy, Ala. 


Freeman, William F. (A.M. 1939), instructor 
in English, U. S. Merchant Marine Cadet 
School, Pass Christian, Miss. 


French, Louise (A.M. 1946), executive di- 
rector, YWCA, State University of Iowa, Iowa 


City, lowa. 


Gamble, Wilfred (A.M. 1946), principal, 
Southbury Elementary School, Southbury, 
Conn. 


Garcia, Marina (A.M. 1945), instructor in 
Spanish, College of William and Mary, Wil- 
jiamsburg, Va. 

Geiger, Ruth Anne (B.S. 1943), kindergarten 
teacher, Ethical Culture School, New York, 
N.Y. 


Gibson, Albert A., teacher of physical edu- 
cation and general science, Public School, Ram- 


sey, N. J. 


Glasgow, Robert B., assistant in instrumental 
music, Horace Mann-Lincoln School, New 
York, N. Y. 


Godcharles, Charles A., associate professor 
of psychology, Union College, Schenectady, 
N.Y. 


Goldberg, Berenice R., teacher of second 
de, Putnam Valley Central School, Peeks- 
ill, N. Y. 


Goldman, Lois (A.M. 1945), residence hall 
counselor, Florida State College for Women, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


Gottlieb, Suzanne (B.S. 1946), teacher of art, 


| Public Schools, Union City, N. J. 


Grant, Ada Miriam (A.M. 1936), vocational 
adviser, Veterans Administration, Denver, Colo. 


Graves, Winifred S., psychologist, Indiana 
State Department of Public Welfare, Riley 
Hospital, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Gray, Miriam Mary (Ed.D. 1943), associate 
professor of health and physical education, Illi- 
nois State Normal University, Normal, Ill. 


Gregory, Sadie M., director of social services, 
Broadway Tabernacle Church, New York, 
N.Y. 


Grote, Elsie C. (A.M. 1941), head of art de- 
partment, Carthage College, Carthage, Ill. 


Haaby, Lawrence O. (A.M. 1940), super- 
visor of social science student teachers, Western 
State High School, Western Michigan College 
of Education, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Haegele, Elenora, instructor in early child- 
hood education, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Hale, Gifford G., substitute for teachers of 
first through sixth grades, Ethical Culture 
School, New York, N. Y. 


Halpin, Andrew W., associate educational 
yy athe New York State Youth Commission, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Halsey, Macdonald, teacher of Latin and 
German, The Thatcher School, Otai, Calif. 


Hammond, Hans, assistant professor of social 
science, University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 


Hare, Dudley (A.M. 1938), principal, Quaker 
Ridge School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Harnett, Arthur L. (Ed.D. 1944), professor 
of physical education, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Fla. 


Harris, David (A.M. 1940), elementary prin- 
cipal, Saybrook School, Hillside, N. J. 


Hastings, Helen T. (A.M. 1946), instructor 
in commercial subjects, Highland Park Junior 
College, Highland Park, Mich. 


Hayden, Chesta, director of nursing edu- 
cation, State College of Washington, Pullman, 
Wash. 


Heinecke, Elmer J., instructor in mathematics, 
Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y. 


Heran, Donald F., teacher of chemistry and 
mathematics, High School, Fort Lee, N. J. 


Herrold, Kenneth F., instructor in guidance, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 


Hicks, George Raymond, associate professor 
of music, Madison College, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Hill, Dorothy M., teacher of physical edu- 
cation, High School, Lynbrook, N. Y. 


Hoffman, Marjorie (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
speech, North Park School, Lockport, N. Y. 


Howard, Frederick T. (Ph.D. 1942), asso- 
ciate professor of science, University of Den- 
ver, Denver, Colo. 


Howery, Helen G. (A.M. 1940), assistant 
professor of English, Western Maryland Col- 
lege, Westminster, Md. 

Howle, William P. (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
speech, St. Francis College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hsu, Zing-Wai, nursery school teacher, 
Emerson School, New York, N. Y. 

Huffert, Anton M., instructor in German, 
New Jersey College for Women, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J. 








Huffman, Harry, associate professor of busi- 
ness education, Georgia Teachers College, 
Collegeboro, Ga. 


Huth, Mari Luise (A.M. 1935), instructor in 
German and Spanish, Bethany College, Bethany, 
W. Va. 


Hymes, James L., Jr. (A.M. 1936), professor 
of education, State Teachers College, New 
Paltz, N. Y. 


Jackson, Lois E. (M.S. 1946), research assist- 
ant in nutrition, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich. 


Jenkins, Leo Warren (A.M. 1937), assistant 
in higher education, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Trenton, N. J. 


Jenkins, Milton L., director of instrumental 
music, Public Schools, Salinas, Calif. 


Jerner, Eleanor (A.M. 1946), teacher of home 
economics, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College, Richmond, Ky. 


Johnson, Carroll F., superintendent of schools, 
Southbury, Conn. 


Johnson, Howard A., assistant dean of stu- 
dents, College of the City of New York, N. Y. 


Johnson, Ivan Earl (A.M. 1936), director of 
art, Public Schools, Dallas, Tex. 


Johnson, Marjorie Franklin, teacher of art, 
High School, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


Johnson, Victor B. (A.M. 1941), assistant 
dean, College of the City of New York, N. Y. 


Jones, Arthur T. (A.M. 1942), director of 
instrumental music, High School, Lawrence, 
N. Y. 


Jones, Richard F., teacher of physical edu- 
cation, Griswold High School, Jewett City, 
Conn. 


Keller, William, principal, High School, Ever- 
glades, Fla. 


Kelly, Rostand D. (A.M. 1946), assistant pro- 
fessor of fine arts, State Teachers College, Fre- 
donia, N. Y. 


Kendall, John O., assistant professor of music, 
Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio. 


Kinney, Helen E. (A.M. 1943), instructor in 
public health nursing, St. Louis University 
School of Nursing, St. Louis, Mo. 


Kinney, Myrtie E. (A.M. 1944), nutritionist, 
American Red Cross, Portland, Me. 


Kodet, Alice L. (A.M. 1946), teacher of home 
economics, Central School, Yorktown Heights, 
N. Y. 
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Krook, Anne E., teacher of art, Public 
Schools, Mineola, N. Y. 


Krum, William J., Jr., superintendent of 
schools, Public Schools, Endicott, N. Y. 


Kupsaw, Bernice R. (A.M. 1946), assistant 
nursery teacher, YMHA & YWHA, New York, 
N. Y. 


Lambert, Jessie Mae (A.M. 1946), instructor 
in clothing and textiles, New Jersey College for 
Women, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 


Lancaster, Christine (A.M. 194), criti 
teacher of fourth grade, North Texas State 
Teachers College, Denton, Tex. 


Leader, William, instructor in science, Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Lee, Dorothy Virginia, teacher of Latin, Oak 
Grove School, Vassalboro, Me. 


Leiter, Sarah L. (A.M. 1946), counselor, Lyn- 
don Hill Junior High School, Washington, 
D..c. 


Leonard, Mary J. (A.M. 1937), teacher of 
mathematics, Public School, Maquoketa, Iowa. 


Lewis, Della M., teacher of fourth grade, 
High School, Congers, N. Y. 


Linden, Murray (A.M. 1946), instructor in 
music, Goddard College, Plainfield, Vt. 


Lockhart, Harriet Claire, teacher of English 
and social studies, Manasquan High School, 
Manasquan, N. J. 


Lockhart, Roy S. (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
mathematics, High School, Madison, N. J. 


Malone, John J., teacher of chemistry and 
biology, High School, Churchville, N. Y. 


Markham, R. F. (Ed.D. 1946), dean, St. 
Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 


Martin, Elizabeth, director, Visiting Nurse As- 
sociation, Portland, Ore. 


Martin, Marjorie M. (A.M. 1946), instructor 
in physical education, Florida State College for 
Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Mase, Darrel J. (Ph.D. 1945), professor of 
education, New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Newark, N. J. 

Massey, Alice E. (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
mathematics, Ferry Hall, Lake Forest, Ill. 

Mauk, Mary Vic (A.M. 1944), associate pro- 


fessor of piano and organ, Judson College, 
Marion, Ala. 


Maurino, Ferdinand D., instructor in romance 
languages, Triple Cities College, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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McCormick, Irene, teacher of English, High 
School, Bergenfield, N. J. 


McGregor, Warren M. (A.M. 1946), teacher 
of mathematics, High School, Hempstead, N. Y. 


Mileham, James W. (Ed.D. 1946), principal, 
Senior High School, Hagerstown, Md. 


Miller, Raymond W., instructor in social 
studies, New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Paterson, N. J. 


Minchin, Robert W. (A.M. 1940), instructor 
in industrial arts, High School, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Mochel, Marguerite (A.M. 1942), assistant in 
physical education, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Mong, Harold S., assistant professor of social 
studies, University of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 


Montague, Patsy (A.M. 1946), supervisor of 
grade one, The Woman's College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Greensboro, N. C. 


Morris, Evelyn B. (A.M. 1941), dean of 
women, Rhode Island State College, Kingston, 
R. I. 


Mosier, Richard, assistant professor of the 
history and philosophy of education, University 
of California, Berkeley, Calif. 


Mott, Dorothy (A.M. 1942), dean of women, 
State Teachers College, Oswego, N. Y. 


Moule, Harvey William, superintendent of 
schools, Piedmont, S. D. 


Mulski, John H., instructor in industrial arts, 
Cooper Union, New York, N. Y. 


Mundt, Marjorie Katherine (A.M. 1946), in- 
structor in commercial education, Central Wash- 
ington College of Education, Ellensburg, Wash. 


Muschell, Charles S. (B.S. 1929), supervising 
principal, Public Schools, Westwood, N. J. 


Nettleton, Leon D., teacher of social studies, 
High School, Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Nichol, Lucile (A.M. 1939), teacher of third 
grade, Washington School, Nutley, N. J. 


Norton, La Verne A. (A.M. 1935), super- 
vising principal, Central School, South Glens 
Falls, N. Y. 


Ogbin, Frances, teacher of science, Central 
School, Cincinnatus, N. Y. 


Ohl, Robert A., teacher of English and social 
studies, High School, Georgetown, Del. 


Olin, Janet (A.M. 1943), cafeteria manager, 
Maine Township High School, Park Ridge, Ill. 


Olson, Ellen Virginia, teacher of mathematics, 
High School, Scotch Plains, N. J. 
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Pabst, Camille, teacher of music, Southern 
Seminary and Junior College, Buena Vista, Va. 


Page, Maurice L., physical education director, 
Central High School, Westmoreland, N. Y. 


Pahopin, Jo S. (B.S. 1946), instructor in home 
economics, Nichols Junior High School, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 


Pangle, Adele, assistant dean of residence, 
Salem College, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Parsons, Mary R., director of food, Albion 
College, Albion, Mich. 


Patterson, Helen H. (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
home economics, Post Road Junior High 
School, White Plains, N. Y. 


Penn, Ellen (A.M. 1939), dietitian, State 
Teachers College, Clarion, Pa. 


Perrin, Della Margaret (A.M. 1934), con- 
sultant in early childhood education, Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento, Calif. 


Pierce, Lorraine Lenore, teacher of social 


— and English, Central School, Suffern, 


Porter, George V., Jr. (A.M. 1946), teacher 
of mathematics and physical education, Senior 
High School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Porter, Mame Tanner (A.M. 1927), director, 
department of nutrition, St. Vincent’s Hos- 
pital, New York, N. Y. 


Powers, Jennie Fileen, teacher of English, 
Lyons Township High School, La Grange, Ill. 


Priem, Virginia (M.S. 1936), director of 
lunchrooms, Public Schools, Seattle, Wash. 


Quinn, M. Dolores (A.M. 1946), instructor in 
fine arts, Hood College, Frederick, Md. 


Rafferty, Louise S. (A.M. 1946), instructor in 
English, New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Newark, N. J. 

Ramsey, Flo A. (A.M. 1945), instructor in 


clothing and textiles, Stephens College, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 


Randolph, Margaret Phillips, associate pro- 
fessor of foods and nutrition, Kansas State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Applied Science, Man- 
hattan, Kan. 


Rasmussen, Walter B. (A.M. 1941), teacher 
of history, High School, Austin, Minn. 


Reade, Evelyn M., associate professor of 
health and physical education, and dean of 
women, New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Glassboro, N. J. 


Ream, Harriet Ellen (A.M. 1940), instructor 
in physical education, Mount Union College, 
Alliance, Ohio. 
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Redding, Ruth (A.M. 1936), teacher of Span- 
ish and German, High School, Great Neck, 
N. Y. 


Reynolds, George R. (A.M. 1940), critic 
teacher of seventh grade, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Plattsburg, N. Y. 


Reynolds, Mary Elizabeth, counselor of 
women, State Teachers College, Platteville, Wis. 


Reynolds, Robert H., assistant to the director, 
Metropolitan School Study Council, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


Richards, Irving (A.M. 1937), instructor in 
mathematics, Rhode Island State College, Kings- 
ton, R. I. 


Richardson, Earl N., athletic director, Long 
Island Agriculture and Technical Institute, 
Farmingdale, N. Y. 


Rickard, E. M. (A.M. 1942), instructor in 
economics, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


Roach, Antrinett, supervisor of music, Public 
Schools, Great Barrington, Mass. 


Roberts, William Henry, professor of psy- 
chology, Morningside College, Sioux City, 
Iowa. 


Robertson, Nanette D. (A.M. 1946), adminis- 
trative dietitian, Cambridge Hospital, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Rogers, Clara E. (A.M. 1941), kindergarten 
teacher, Kensington School, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Romaine, Westervelt B., assistant professor of 
music, The American University, Washington, 
D.C. 


Rosenblum, Helen B., kindergarten teacher, 
Central Park Kindergarten, New York, N. Y. 


Ross, Stella K., teacher of elementary grades, 
Monthaven School, Montclair, N. J. 


Scheerer, William W., athletic coach, Middle 
Georgia College, Cochran, Ga. 


Schlitzer, Madeleine (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
fine arts, The Green Vale School, Glen Head, 
N. Y. 


Schneider, Robert E., supervisor of physical 
education, Public Schools, Waterbury, Conn. 


Schoeppe, Hermina L. (A.M. 1944), teacher 
of first grade, Ashland School, East Orange, 
N. J. 

Scoular, David Bruce, assistant professor of 
voice, Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa. 


Seagers Paul W. (A.M. 1932), principal, Cen- 
tral School, Orchard Park, N. Y. 


Seekamp, Alyce (B.S. 1946), teacher of first 
grade, Public School, Hartsdale, N. Y. 


Shelland, James C., teacher of seventh grade, 
High School, Baldwin, N. Y. 


Shoenfelt, Joseph F., instructor in art, State 
Teachers College, Oswego, N. Y. 


Shuman, Phil B., associate in Spanish, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y, 


Smith, Bertrand Le Roy (Ed.D. 1942), su- 
perintendent of schools, Oak Park, IIL. 


Soule, Robert C. (A.M. 1943), assistant pro- 
fessor of music, Teachers College of Connecti- 
cut, New Britain, Conn. 


Stachow, Frank E., professor of music, Le- 
banon Valley College, Annville, Pa. 


Steinen, Robert (A.M. 1939), instructor in 
art, State Teachers College, Oswego, N. Y. 


Stevenson, Glenn W. (A.M. 1946), instructor 
in chemistry and biology, Christiansted High 
School, St. Croix, Virgin Islands, and college ex- 
tension worker, University of Puerto Rico, 
San Juan, P. R. 


Stone, Brinton Harvey (A.M. 1937), assistant 
to the president and counselor, Alfred Univer- 
sity, Alfred, N. Y. 


Storr, John F., lecturer in biology, Adelphi 
College, Garden City, N. Y. 


Stout, Sarah Janette (A.M. 1931), instructor 
in speech, State Teachers College, Troy, Ala. 


Taggart, Frederick G., teacher of art, High 
School, Fort Plain, N. Y. 


Tansil, Blanche Allen, professor of home 
economics, University of Mississippi, Univer- 
sity, Miss. 


Theodore, Crystal (A.M. 1942), head of the 
art department, Huntingdon College, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 


Thomas, Stuart Watson (A.M. 1941), teacher 
of English, Junior High School, Port Washing- 
ton, N. Y. 


Todd, Velma Anne, kindergarten teacher, 
Stockton School, East Orange, N. J. 


Tomes, Cornelia A. (Ph.D. 1942), director of 
Holland Hall, Tulsa, Okla. 


Tone, Fred H., assistant professor of Ger- 
man, Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 


Turner, Marie Alma (A.M. 1931), instructor 
in French and Spanish, Greenbrier Junior Col- 
lege, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


Tyson, Elizabeth P., kindergarten critic 
teacher, Willimantic State Teachers College, 
Willimantic, Conn. 

Van Ness, Mary, assistant director of nurses, 
Indiana University Medical Center, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
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Walter, Rosina Marie, teacher of English and 
social studies, High School, Manasquan, N. J. 

Wells, Winifred Alice, teacher of mentally 
handicapped, Center School, East Aurora, Ill. 

Werth, Richard (A.M. 1942), director of 
teacher training, National Department of Edu- 
cation, Korea. 

West, Sam Carroll (A.M. 1946), professor of 
Bible and chaplain, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Westerberg, Eleanor, director of students, 
New Jersey College for Women, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Whipple, Omer K. (A.M. 1938), instructor in 
chemistry, University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla. 

Whitaker, Ruth W. (A.M. 1946), residence 
counselor, University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
Conn. 

Whited, Clark V. (A.M. 1941), instructor in 
physical education, State Teachers College, 
Brockport, N. Y. 

Wilder, Fay A., teacher of English and social 
studies, Central School, Whitney Point, N. Y. 

Williams, Leon P., head basketball coach, 
Colby College, Waterville, Me. 


Williams, Margo June, teacher of clothing, 
High School, Bound Brook, N. J. 


Wishard, Margaret (B.S. 1938), nurse teacher, 
Public Schools, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Wolff, Alfred R. (A.M. 1940), assistant di- 
rector of guidance, Junior College of Con- 
necticut, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Wright, Ellen N., teacher of seventh grade, 
Public School, Patchogue, N. Y. 


Wright, Jay T. (Ed.D. 1944), professor of 
sociology, Juilliard School of Music, New 
York, N. Y. 


Wright, N. Walker (A.M. 1938), instructor 
in chemistry, Muscatine Junior College, Musca- 
tine, Iowa. 


Yanger, William, instructor in art, Central 
School District No. 1, Ramapo, N. Y. 


Yard, Clifford L. (A.M. 1932), instructor in 
industrial art, State Teachers College, Millers- 
ville, Pa. 


Young, Suzanne Arnold (A.M. 1942), teacher 
of first grade, Westlake School for Girls, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
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Lyte W. Asusy (Ph.D. 1936), assistant edi- 
tor of The NEA Journal, represented the 
Educational Press Association at the Navy 
atom bomb tests at Bikini Atoll. He was one 
of 48 American and foreign press repre- 
sentatives. 

In his press release, Dr. Ashby concluded, 
as a result of his observations, that, “The 
atom bomb must be brought under interna- 
tional control but even that isn’t enough. 
War must be outlawed by the effective 
power of an international organization. . . . 
Upon the basis of world law and courts and 
backed up by an international military force 
to which each nation will contribute its 
share we may be able to build a world in 
which law and order can reign.” 


For twenty years service to the University 
of Oklahoma, Normal, Okla., Joun F. Ben- 
DER (Ph.D. 1927) last April was appointed 
David Ross Boyd Professor by the president 
and board of regents of the university. 


E. M. Greaves (A.M. 1935) began work 
recently as an examiner for the Canadian 
Civil Service Commission. Discharged from 
the Canadian Army as a major in July, he 
had served for 8 months as senior personnel 
officer at national defense headquarters. 


Miss Marcaret E. Monroe (A.M. 1939) 
last summer was elected president of the 
Staten Island Council of Social Agencies. 
She has, until recently, served with the 
Council as program chairman of the human 
relations committee. 


Mrs. Witit1am A. TuorincTon, former stu- 
dent at Teachers College, recently was ap- 
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pointed head mistress of the Elmwood- 
Franklin school, Buffalo, N. Y. She received 
a Bachelor’s degree from Barnard College, 
Columbia University, and has worked as 4 
graduate at Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md., and the University of Chicago, 
Chicago, III. 


Durinc the summer, Eric W. Heaptey 
(A.M. 1940) was named director of the 
program for men and boys at the Independ- 
ent Social Center, Hartford, Conn. Mr. 
Headley received a Bachelor of Science de- 
gree from Springfield College, Springfield, 
Mass., in 1938, where he majored in health 
and physical education. From 1942 until 
March of this year, he served with the Army 
and was in action in the South Pacific at 
Saipan and Okinawa. 


Rosert S. Fisk (Ed.D. 1943) last September 
became new principal of the Milne High 
School, campus school of the New York 
State College for Teachers at Albany, N. Y. 
He resigned his position as confidential 
secretary to Commissioner James Marshall 
of the New York City Board of Education. 

Dr. Fisk is a graduate of Grinnell College, 
Grinnell, Iowa, and received a Master’s de- 


gree from the University of Minnesota, | 


Minneapolis, Minn. He has taught in Kee- 


watin, Minn., schools and was principal of | 
the Junior High School in Robinsdale, | 


Minn. During this summer he was an in- 
structor at the University of Minnesota. 


Ratpu A. Tueuret (A.M. 
cently selected as the new supervising prin- 


cipal of the Linesville school system, Lines- | 


ville, Pa. He received a Bachelor of Science 








1937) Was re | 
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degree and a Master of Arts degree from 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa., in 1922 
and 1923. 


W. Harotp Lorer (Ed.D. 1939) has been 
named Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for the public schools of the Territory of 
Hawaii. 


A new member of the faculty of the Hud- 
son, N. Y., schools, Miss KATHRYN PARKER 
(B.S. 1944), will serve as nurse-teacher and 
attendance supervisor. 


Durinc the summer, Miss FLoreNce LINDE 
(M.S. 1944) was appointed educational di- 
rector and science instructor at the City 
Hospital School of Nursing, Binghamton, 
N. Y. 


Gitpert SCHOENBROD (A.M. 1941) joined the 
staff of the Vinal Regional Technical 
School, Hartford, Conn., when it opened 
for the fall semester in September. 


Mrs. Rose Marte Prestia (B.S. 1945) has 
accepted a position as visitor in social work 
with the department of public assistance in 
Uniontown, Pa. 


Tue Medal of Freedom was recently 
awarded to Murray Nace (A.M. 1939), 
American Red Cross Worker, by the War 
Department. The medal is granted to civil- 
ians who have performed outstanding work 
overseas with American troops. Mr. Nace 
served with the Peninsular Base Section in 
Italy during 1945. 


Grorce List (A.M. 1945) last summer left 
the University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyo., to become assistant professor of 
music at the School of Fine Arts, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. 


Miss Jane Lapner (A.M. 1943) is the new 


director of women’s physical education at 
State Teachers College, Silver City, N. M. 


Dwane R. Cox.ins (Ed.D. 1943) became a 
faculty member of the school of education 
at the University of Connecticut, Hartford, 
Conn., this fall. 


Mrs. Neva Doak Ettison (A.M. 1943) was 
recently appointed assistant professor of 
nursing and health in the University of 
Cincinnati’s College of Nursing and Health 
and assistant director of nursing service in 
the Outpatient Dispensary at the Cincinnati 
General Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mrs. Ellison will co-ordinate a teaching 
program in the college and dispensary, add- 
ing public health nursing as part of the basic 
four-year degree program of the college. 


Miss Jesstz H. Hawn (B.S. 1942) has joined 
the staff of the elementary school at the 
State Teachers College, New Paltz, N. Y., 
and will take charge of the three-year-old 
group in the early childhood education pro- 
gram. 


ForMer athletic instructor in New York 
high schools and the Army Air Forces, 
Dave Curran (A.M. 1939) has been ap- 
pointed baseball and basketball coach at 
Manhattan Prep School. 


Tue dissertation of RicHarp E. THURSFIELD 
(Ph.D. 1945), Henry Barnard’s American 
Journal of Education, was published during 
the summer by Johns Hopkins University 
Press. Dr. Thursfield is now associate pro- 
fessor of education at Johns Hopkins, Balti- 
more, Md. 


A former instructor in geography at Teach- 
ers College, Ricnarp L. Tutumi (A.M. 
1938) is now associate professor of geog- 
raphy at the University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 











